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INTRODUCTION 


ATIVE cotton fibers contain a high 

percentage of crystalline cellulose I. 
According to a compilation of Ward (1), 
88-94% “crystallinity”: of cotton has been 
found using chemical methods and 58- 
87% using physical methods for determi- 
nation. The remaining percentage of 
cellulose I is present in amorphous form 
readily accessible for chemical reactions, 
e g, acid hydrolysis. The mechanical 
properties of cellulose fibers are markedly 
affected by the ratio of the crystalline to 
the amorphous portion. This is not un- 
usual for organic high polymers showing 
visco-elastic behavior. 


The crystallinity of cotton can be greatly 
reduced by grinding in a ball mill or in a 
vibratory mill, thus destroying simul- 
taneously the fiber structure. It can also 
ke reduced by topochemical reactions. The 
mercerization of cotton is the best known 
of such processes, transforming cellulose I 
into cellulose II. Topochemical reactions 
of cotton are mostly connected with lat- 
eral swelling and shrinkage in the direc- 
tion of the fiber length. This axial shrink/ 
age (and disorientation of crystallites) can 
be compensated for (or over-compensated 
for) by stretching. 


If the cellulose I present in cotton 
fibers is dissolved (by xanthation, in sul- 
furic acid, cuprammonium, etc) and then 
cellulose is regenerated (viscose, Bemberg 
rayon), the fibers contain cellulose II with 
relatively low crystallinity: 67-79% using 
chemical, and 20-52% using physical meth- 


+ This article is a condensation of Textile Series 
Report No 79, released for publication by the 
Office of Technical Services, U S Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D C. 

‘The expression ‘crystallinity’ is an approxi- 
mation, and designates the ordered (‘‘inaccessi- 
ble’) regions of cotton similar to the crystal lat- 
tice of perfect crystals. On the basis of our 
present knowledge neither exact description nor 
correct measurement of the structural order pres- 
ent in cotton is possible. This explains the 
marked differences in ‘‘crystallinities’’ observed 
using various methods. 
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The crystallinity of native cotton is 
markedly reduced after swelling in lower 
aliphatic amines without affecting the 
degree of polymerization, crystal lattice 
(modification), or orientation of cellulose 
1. Decrystallization increases the exten- 
sibility and the work necessary to rupture 
without lowering the tenacity of the fiber. 
The elastic recovery is higher after de- 
crystallization if compared at identical and 
relatively low strain levels. Nevertheless, 
enhanced extensibility is attained mainly 
by increased permanent set, The excellent 
knot and wet behavior of native cotton 
fibers remain unaltered, but abrasion dam- 
age increases after the amine treatment. 
The elastic recovery of decrystallized cot- 
ton increases when wet. 


ods for determination. Stretching does not 
affect the crystallinity of these fibers; it 
produces, however, an alignment (orienta- 
tion) in the amorphous and crystalline 
portions of cellulose II. The crystallinity 
of regenerated fibers can be increased by 
swelling agents especially in connection 
with heat if marked chemical decomposi- 
tion is thereby avoided (2, 3). This process 
is known as recrystallization and is analo- 
gous to that of metals causing marked 
alterations in the mechanical properties. 

Cotton is a fiber with relatively low 
extensibility. Regenerated cellulose fibers 
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have either a high extensibility and rela- 
tively low breaking tenacity, or a rather 
low extensibility with high tenacity. Gen- 
erally, high tenacity and high extensibility 
are desired, but it is difficult to obtain 
both within practicable limits. They in- 
crease the energy necessary for rupture 
and improve the performance in service 
if they are attained without markedly af- 
fecting other advantageous properties 
(e g, the elastic recovery). Some special 
types of viscose rayon developed in the 
past years represent compromises between 
these conflicting requirements, having the 
advantageous combination of high break- 
ing tenacity and high (or, at least, not 
markedly diminished) extensibility. 


AMINE TREATMENT OF 
COTTON 


A treatment of cotton has been devel- 
oped in the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the U S Department of 
Agriculture, New Orleans, La, with the 
object of increasing its elastic recovery 
without decreasing its breaking tenac- 
ity (4,5). This process increases the ex- 
tensibility of native cotton fiters by 
reducing their rather high crystallinity 
using lower aliphatic amines as swelling 
agents. The amine treatment can be car- 
ried out by swelling cotton (staple fibers 
and yarns) in liquid anhydrous ethyl- 
amine, preferably at ice bath temperature, 
removing the swelling agent by extraction 
with chloroform or hexane, and drying. 
Reduction in crystallinity in varying and 
controllable degrees is also obtainable by 
propylamine, and (after preswelling with 
methyl- or ethylamine) by other anhy- 
drous lower primary alkylamines (up to 
heptylamine) and by their mixtures, e g, 
75% of ethylamine and 25% of hexyl- 
amine. 

X-ray diffraction studies of Davis, Barry, 
Peterson, and King (6) revealed that the 
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Figure 1 
Unit Cells of Cellulose I, Ethylamine Cellulose & Heptylamine Cellulose 


swelling of cotton in amines is connected 
with considerable structural changes due 
to a_ reversible topochemical reaction 
which can be Lest understood by forma- 
tion of hydrogen bonds between the hy- 
droxyl groups of cellulose and the amino 
groups —O—H——N—. The cellulose 
amine compound is relatively unstable 
and it is decomposed (again by a topo- 
chemical reaction) upon removal of the 
amine by nonpolar liquids reforming 
cellulose I without destroying the fiber 
structure, but reducing the crystallinity. 


The crystal lattice of amine-swollen 
cellulose is analogous to that of ammonia 
cellulose thoroughly investigated by vari- 
ous authors (7-9). Figure 1 demonstrates 
the basal 010 planes of the unit cells for 
cellulose I, ethylamine cellulose and 
heptylamine cellulose. In the two latter 
patterns only the glucose residues of the 
cellulose molecules are shown and the 
amines are omitted. It is apparent that 
the addition of amines causes a distention 
of the lattice. The a and c axes and the 
volume of the unit cells (the area of the 
basal planes) increase considerably. The 
B-angle between the a and c axes mark- 
edly diminishes and the glucose residues 


CELLULOSE I 


eer: (_) = GLUCOSE RESIDUES OF THE CELLULOSE MOLECULE ae Ie 


(Projected on the O10 basal plane) 


of cellulose are turned from their original 
positions (in 002 planes) into 101 planes, 
forming there hydrogen bonds with the 
amines. 

In Figure 2 the crystal lattices of cellu- 
lose I and ethylamine cellulose are de- 
picted. The plane demonstrated is per- 
pendicular to the chain length and to the 
fiber length. The glucose residues are 
therefore shown as seen in the direction 
of the fiber axis. They appear in toth 
cases in markedly different patterns. The 
crystal lattice is greatly widened in the 
ethylamine swollen state. These struc- 
tural differences are manifested by in- 
creased interplanar distances (d) of the 
equatorial 101 interferences without sig- 
nificantly affecting the position of the 101 
and 002 lines on the X-ray diagrams of 
amine-swollen products. The distention 
of the cellulose lattice by amines thus 


occurs mainly between successive 101 
planes and it increases with the length of 
the amine molecule. Each carbon atom 
of the straight alkylamine chain results in 
an increase of slightly more than 2 A 
in the 101 interplanar distance (dio). This 
suggests that two amine molecules are 
added to each glucose residue CsHwO:. 


The fiber axis (b axis = 10.3 A) remains 
unaffected by amines. This is not surpris- 
ing because very strong bonds are present 
in this direction holding together the 
glucose residues in long-chain molecules. 


The amorphous (accessible) part of cot- 
ton may react first in the topochemical 
processes during swelling of cotton in 
amines and removal of the swelling agent. 
The crystalline part of cotton reacts too, 
however, as evidenced by the X-ray dif- 
fraction pattern. Reactions which distort 
the crystal lattice so greatly could hardly 
occur without affecting the relatively high 
structural order (crystallinity) originally 
present in cotton. The amine treatment 
of cotton, therefore, results in diminished 
crystallinity. 

It can be understood from the struc- 
tural changes discussed that 1) no swell- 
ing of cotton occurs in aliphatic amines 
higher than heptylamine (by steric hin- 
drance) and that 2) only lower amines 
are capable of swelling cotton directly. 
Amines higher than propylamine and 
bulky amines (e g, isopropylamine) swell 
cellulose only after the lattice has been 
widened by a pretreatment with ammonia 
or lower amines. This then permits the 


ETHYLAMINE CELLULOSE 


Figure 2 


Crystal Lattices in Native (Cellulose 1) and Ethylamine Swollen Cotton (Ethylamine Cellulose) 
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Macrographs of Yarns 


penetration of the cellulose lattice by 
larger amine molecules. 


According to Segal, Nelson and Con- 
rad (4) the amine treatment of cotton 
decreases the original crystallinity (89- 
91%, measured by acid hydrolysis) to 
20-40% without markedly altering the 
orientation and the degree of polymeriza- 
tion (e g, 4680 before, 4550 after). De- 
crease of crystallinity can also be detected 
by loss in intensity and broadening of the 


equatorial interferences 101, 101, and 002 
of cellulose I. It is noteworthy that de- 
crystallized cotton retains the crystal lat- 
tice of cellulose I which is considered to 
be the less stable form of cellulose under 
normal conditions (10). In contrast, the 
treatment of cotton with alkalihydroxides 
(mercerization) or with other strongly 
swelling agents is invariably connected 
with the transformation of cellulose I 
into cellulose II. Decrystallized cotton is 
fairly stable after removal of the swelling 
agent and drying. Only partial recrystal- 
lization occurs even when boiled for hours 
in water. The cross section of amine- 
treated cotton is enlarged due to opening 
of the lumen. As can be expected, mois- 
ture regain increases (from 9 to 11-13% at 
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81% relative humidity). The “nonfreezing 
water capacity” increases (from 20-22% to 
30%) and it is about the same as that of 
mercerized cotton (11). The marked in- 
crease in extensibility (from 5.8 to 13.3- 
17.1%) occurs without appreciable loss in 
the breaking tenacity (1.7 grams per grex’ 
originally, 1.5-1.6 after decrystallization 
for a 20/1 yarn).* This behavior is the 
most striking effect of the amine treat- 
ment resulting in a considerably enhanced 
energy necessary for rupture. 

Similar to amine-treated cotton, regen- 
erated cellulose fibers (viscose, Bemberg 
rayon) and mercerized cotton have lower 
crystallinity and higher moisture absorp- 
tion than native cellulose fibers (cotton, 
ramie, linen, hemp). It is appropriate, 
therefore, to compare the properties of 





2 A grex unit is equal to the fiberweight in g of 
10,000 m fiber length. It is conventional to ex- 
press the breaking stress of textile fibers by un- 
corrected tenacity values in grams per grex, i e, 
by the tension (g) correlated to the initial fiber 
fineness. The fiber fineness (‘‘linear density’’) is 
expressed in grex according to the ‘“‘Recom- 
mended Practice for Designation of Linear 
Density of Fibers, Yarns and other Textile Ma- 
terials in Universal Units’’, ASTM Designation: 
D861-52. ‘1952 Book of ASTM _ Standards’’, 
Part 7, p 133, American Society for Textile Ma- 
terials, Philadelphia, Pa, 1952. 

8 Increase of tenacity from 3.01 to 3.12 grams 
per grex was observed for cotton single fibers. 
(C M Conrad.) 
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decrystallized cotton with those of fibers 
containing cellulose II. The tensile prop- 
erties of these fibers may vary widely de- 
pending upon the stretching during fiber 
formation or during mercerization. The 
breaking tenacity and elastic recovery of 
stretched regenerated cellulose fibers can 
markedly surpass that of cotton. How- 
ever, their tenacity and extensibility when 
knotted is then diminished, which is not 
to the advantage of their serviceability. 
It is also characteristic for regenerated 
cellulose fibers that their tenacity de- 
creases and their extensibility and elastic 
recovery increase after swelling in water. 
The inherent abrasion damage of regen- 
erated cellulose fibers is rather high com- 
pared to that of cotton. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


A reduced crystallinity and enhanced 
extensibility of cotton cannot be obtained 
without influencing other fiber proper- 
ties. The tensile characteristics (yield 
point, initial modulus of elasticity, break- 
ing tenacity, extensibility, work necessary 
for rupture, tensile recovery), knot be- 
havior, wet behavior and resistance to 
abrasion of untreated and decrystallized 
cotton were investigated. These mechani- 
cal properties were thought to be critical 
factors in judging the potentialities of 
decrystallized cotton. 


The tensile properties were investigated 
on the Instron tensile tester (12). The 
elastic recovery was determined by a cy- 
cling technique described previously in 
more detail (13). This procedure permits 
the separation of three elongation com- 
ponents: immediate elastic recovery, de- 
layed recovery and permanent set from 
the teginning of stretching up to rup- 
ture. Abrasion damage was measured by 
flex abrasion (14) using the Stoll-Quarter- 
master abrasion tester (15). All tests were 
performed at the standard atmospheric 
conditions for textiles (21.2°C; 65% rela- 
tive humidity). 


Tests were performed on a 20/1 combed 
cotton yarn (296 grex fineness, 5.28 turns 
per cm twist‘) without any kind of finish. 
Both untreated and decrystallized yarns 
were tested to permit easy comparison of 
the altered properties. The amine treat- 
ment caused shrinkage (approximately 
10%) and altered the morphology of the 
yarn. The treated yarn appears crimped, 
it has a loosened structure and a rougher 
surface with more fibers sticking out from 
the yarn body (Figure 3). 





‘Corresponding to 13.4 turns per inch twist 
and a “twist multiplier’ of 3.0. 

5 The decrystallized yarn was furnished by C 
M Conrad, and was prepared at an early stage of 
the study of the amine treatment at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory. 
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Figure 4 
Stress-Strain Curves 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Stress-strain curves of the untreated and 
decrystallized cotton yarn are shown in 
Figure 4. 

Decrystallization affects the elastic limit 
(yield point) of cotton, but does not sig- 
nificantly change the yield tenacity (0.26 
before and 0.22 gram per grex after amine 
treatment); it increases, however, the 
yield elongation (from 2.8 to 6.6%), indi- 
cating an enhanced elasticity if compared 
at identical and relatively low strain levels. 
Decrystallization greatly reduces the 
initial modulus of elasticity (from 70 to 
17 grams per grex), which is probably 
disadvantageous for some end uses. The 
considerably higher extensibility after de- 
crystallization (17.3 compared to 9.1%) 
at practically unchanged breaking tenacity 
(1.53 and 1.43 gram per grex) markedly 
increases the work necessary for rupture 
(from 5.4 to 9.1 gram centimeters per 
grex).® 

It is characteristic of cotton that if 
knotted the tenacity and extensibility do 
not decrease significantly. This indicates 
its resistance to high stress concentrations 
and to bending and shearing forces. The 
essentially unchanged relative knot tenac- 
ity (103% compared to 102%) and ex- 
tensilility (90% compared to 92%) after 
decrystallization indicates that the excel- 
lent knot behavior of native cotton re- 
mains unaltered by decrystallization. This 
can be explained since the fibrillar struc- 
ture (responsible for the good knot be- 
havior of cotton) is not affected by de- 
crystallization. 

It is a unique property of cotton that 
its tenacity and extensibility increase when 
wet (i e, to 124 and 142% of the dry 
values, respectively). No other textile ma- 
terial subject to swelling in water pos- 





® Total work absorption (the sum of recoverable 
and unrecoverable work) is given for 1 meter fiber 
length. 
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sesses this advantageous behavior. This 
characteristic remains at least partly un- 
altered since a relative wet tenacity of 
108% and a relative wet extensibility of 
111% were observed after decrystalliza- 
tion. Swelling considerably decreases, 
however, the initial modulus of untreated 
yarn (from 70 to 22 grams per grex) as 
well as of the decrystallized yarn (from 
17 to 7 grams per grex). It also affects the 
work necessary for rupture enhancing that 
of untreated yarn (from 5.4 to 7.9 gram 
centimeters per grex) and diminishing 
that of the decrystallized yarn (from 9.1 
to 7.9 gram centimeters per grex). 

It is not enough to know what stress 
can be applied to a fiber and how much 
the fiber can te elongated without rup- 
ture; knowledge is also necessary as to 
what extent and at what rate an imposed 
strain recovers after the stress is released. 
Cotton is known to be elastic only at very 
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low stress and strain levels, and its per- 
manent deformation (permanent set) is 
comparatively high, especially close to the 
breaking point limiting its dimensional- 
stability. The recovery of regenerated 
cellulose fibers varies widely and is usually 
not high except for stretched fibers (high- 
tenacity viscose, Fortisan) with rather low 
extensibilities. 


In discussing the elastic recovery of un- 
treated and amine-treated cotton critically, 
actual and relative values of the elonga- 
tion components must be considered at 
comparable levels from the onset of 
stretching up to rupture. The actual val- 
ues of elongation components (Figure 5) 
show that the immediate elastic recovery 
remains practically unaffected by the amine 
treatment. The actual values of delayed 
recovery appear higher after decrystalliza- 
tion up to approximately 0.7 gram per 
grex tenacity and up to elongations cor- 
responding to the extensibility of the un- 
treated yarn. The unrecoverable elonga- 
tion (permanent set) of decrystallized 
cotton starts at about the same stress but 
at notably higher strain than that of the 
untreated cotton. It increases at a high 
rate in the decrystallized yarn with in- 
creasing stress and strain up to the break- 
ing point. Permanent set is lower after 
decrystallization than originally only when 
compared at identical elongation levels 
up to the Freaking point of the untreated 
yarn (9.1%), and the permanent set of 
the treated yarn is considerable at higher 
elongations. Actual and relative values 
of the elongation components at the break- 
ing point (Table I) clearly demonstrate 
that the higher extensibility of decrystal- 
lized cotton is obtained mainly by in- 
creased permanent deformations. 

The influence of decrystallization upon 
the recovery behavior in the wet state is 
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Figure 5 
Racovery Behavior Demonstrated by Four Curves 
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te 
of 
her interesting and is shown by eight quadratic and by diminished permanent set. De- The abrasive behavior of textile fibers 
nes graphs (Figure 6). To facilitate a com- crystallized cotton thus becomes more is a property affecting their wearing qual- 
ak- parison, the relative values of elongation elastic when wet similar to viscose rayon ity. Abrasion of untreated and decrystal- 
ate components are here plotted against per- but with the following differences: 1) the lized cotton was carried out on yarns to 
al- centage of elongation at break and of extensibility of viscose increases when wet avoid the complications due to fabric 
in- tenacity at break. The areas representing more than that of decrystallized cotton, geometry, texture, and surface. The fiber 
the three elongation components appear and 2) it is accompanied by marked loss damage in flex abrasion was measured 
on only slightly altered for untreated cotton in tenacity. The elastic recovery of de- quantitatively. Not cycle numters at 
= after swelling. The higher extensibility of crystallized cotton after swelling is also break, but rather the fiber damage ex- 
native cotton when wet is attained by analogous to that of protein fibers in that pressed in grex (weight per unit length), 
increasing the actual values of all three they are more elastic when swollen. It is abraded during a constant number of 
elongation components approximately at known that swelling in water enhances abrasion cycles served as the basis for 
the same rate. On the other hand, the the elasticity of natural keratin fibers comparison (14). The flex abrasion of a 
recovery behavior of the wet decrystallized (wool, mohair, human hair) to such an viscose staple yarn and viscose multifila- 
cotton is characterized by enhanced actual extent that they become entirely elastic ment was included in this investigation 
and relative values of delayed recovery almost up to their rupture (16). for the sake of comparison. 
The abrasion damages observed are 
TABLE I compared in Table II to the abrasion 
RECOVERY BEHAVIOR AT THE BREAKING POINT damage of viscose staple yarn, which is 
visi ere = relatively high. Untreated cotton yarn 
untreated decrystallized ‘ . 
cotton yarn cotton yarn and viscose multifilament were found to 
dry wet dry wet suffer much less abrasion damage than 
Actual alias at dameniiiae components in percent of the original er viscose staple yarn, while the decrystal- 
,; : ° ’ lized cotton yarns suffered slightly more. 
; Fo earn Lilia 4 jr by se The abrasion damage of decrystallized 
eesrcieaes __ _os atest 10.5 cotton was approximately three times 
total elongation 9.1 12.9 17.3 19.2 higher than that of the untreated yarn. 
Relative values of elongation componets in percent of the total elongation The high abrasion damage is, of course, 
: : pe ve oe + disadvantageous. It is probatly not only 
immediate elastic recovery 12 13 9 12 : 
delayed recovery 28 37 16 33 the result of increased permanent set due 
permanent set 60 50 75 55 




















* Demonstrated in Figure 5 
** Demonstrated in Figure 6 
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to diminished crystallinity (at least in the 
sample tested) but also of altered yarn 
surface. The numerous single fibers not 
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adequately attached to the yarn body 
after amine treatment can be easily pulled 
out or cut through in flex abrasion tests. 


SUMMARY 


Reduced crystallinity increases the ex- 
tensibility and the energy necessary for 
rupture and also improves the wet re- 
covery of native cotton without markedly 
sacrificing its other advantageous proper- 
ties. The elastic recovery of cotton is 
higher after decrystallization than origi- 
nally if compared at identical and rela- 
tively low strain levels. The good knot 
and wet behavior of decrystallized cotton 
is a result of unaltered fibrillar structure, 
unchanged cellulose I lattice and high de- 
gree of polymerization. The low initial 
modulus and the high permanent set of 
decrystallized cotton are disadvantageous. 
The abrasive damage after amine treat- 
ment seems also to be higher and is simi- 
lar to that of staple viscose. 

Decrystallized cotton has thus a com- 
bination of properties not present in other 
textile fibers. Some of them are desir- 
able, others not. Its properties can prob- 
ably be additionally altered either by 
controlled stretching during swelling, de- 


TABLE II 
ABRASION DAMAGE* 





relative 
yarn grex abrasion 
abraded damage 








20/1 decrystallized cotton yarn 7200 1.36 
20/1 viscose staple yarn 5300 1.00 
20/1 untreated cotton yarn 2150 0.41 
100/40 viscose multifilament 1100 0.21 





* Flex abrasion by a steel bar (Stoll-Quarter- 
master abrasion tester) in 120 double strokes of 
1.3 cm length (1 minute) at a yarn tension and 
pressure of 227 g. 





swelling and drying or by other means 
(e g, cross-linking). These might produce 
wide variations in the characteristics of 
the final products, making them suitable 
for some uses where cotton thus far has 
not been applied satisfactorily. 
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ABSTRACT 





Structure of Natural Silk and 
Conditions of Alteration 


Pinte, Teintex, 607-626 (October 15, 1952)— 
In French. 


The author briefly presents the history 
of natural silk up to the second half of 
the 19th century. In former times, almost 
nothing was known as to the structure 
of this fiber except the composition of 
the two principle constituents, fibroine 
and sericine. Staudinger’s work shed some 
light on the existence of macromolecules, 
represented by highly polymerized poly- 
oxymethylene built from formaldehyde 
units, but members of a degree of poly- 
merization (DP) higher than 20 could not 
be isolated, purified and studied accord- 
ing to the classical method of organic 
chemistry. Their properties are analogous 
to natural organic (particularly fibrous) 
matter. 

It was left to H Mark to elucidate the 
crystalline structure of oriented fibers by 
means of X-ray diffraction studies and to 
prove the characteristic long-chain ar- 
rangement of the macromolecules. Two 
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preliminary conditons for fiber formation 
are stressed: 1) the chain length of the 
molecules must be sufficient to prevent 
disruption and 2) certain reaction points 
in these chains must be present to permit 
chemical cross-linkages of the parallel 
chains. These general points are discussed 
relative to the protein macromolecules, 
which are composed of different amino 
acids and which form the constituents of 
animal fibers. The polypeptides have a 
lower DP by far (about 400-500 A) than 
the cellulose molecules, such as nylon or 
rayon. 

Silk contains aboyt 75% of the “sim- 
pler” amino acids, such as glycocoll, ala- 
nine and serine, which are capable of 
forming crystalline macromolecules; the 
high (phenolic) substitute tyrosine, as a 
rather amorphous portion of the mate- 
rial is said to be responsible for its elas- 
ticity. This theory appears to agree with 
Mark’s findings that the space between the 
crystalline constituents in silk fibers is 
especially narrow (and smaller, for ex- 
ample than that in nylon), permitting 
strong cohesion by hydrogen valences. 
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Degradation of silk (decrease of the D P) 
has been measured by the increase of 
fluidity of the fiber’s solutions. Figures 
reported in this article apply to fibroin 
only. 

The fact that strong alkalis and acids 
bring about complete disintegration and 
dilute reagents have the effect of gradual 
depolymerization, is demonstrated in this 
study by pertinent curves. Degradation 
of silk by light is relatively greater than 
degradation created by chemicals, but it 
can be proven that photodegradation is 
measurable only by the presence of oxy- 
gen and moisture. Data are presented to 
show the increase in fluidity caused by the 
action of light. Degradation of silk may 
also be caused by increased temperatures 
in correlation with various pH values, and 
possibly by the silicophosphoric charges 
that are applied in “loading” silk. The 
latter might be combined with the action 
of hydrofluoric acid, which is used for 
removing the charges. 

Yellowing of silk in storage may be 
caused largely by oxidation alterations 
of the tyrosine content.—PW. 
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EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for two inser- 
tions per year, per member, without 
charge. Blanks can be obtained from, 
and filed with, the Secretary of the 
Association, Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Mass. It is understood that 
these will be open to inspection by 
prospective employers who can obtain 
further information from the Secretary. 





53-31 

Education: textile institute graduate, chem- 
istry, dyeing and finishing. 

Experience: chemist with eight years in 
textile industry and supplying compan- 
ies; U S Army through war. 

Age: 36; married; references; position in 
sales or technical service desired, New 


England or New Jersey. 10-26, 11-9 


53-32 
Education: textile institute. 
Experience: dyer and chemist, wool, syn- 
thetics and cotton. 
Age: 49; married; references; position as 
chemist or dyer desired, East coast. 


10-26, 11-9 
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Western New England 
Section Meeting Report 


October 2, 1953 
Rapp’s Restaurant, Shelton, Conn 


HE first meeting of the 1953-1954 sea- 
son for the Western New England 
Section was held on October 2, 1953 at 
Rapp’s Restaurant, Shelton, Connecticut. 
Approximately 100 members and guests 
were present to hear A N _ Henschel, 
Princeton Knitting Mills, speak on “Flam- 
mability Testing in Plant Control”. Among 
the invited guests were H E Hager and 
C W Dorn, members of the AATCC 
Flammability Committee. 
Election of officers for 1954 also took 


place. The following were elected: 
Chairman——A S Nyquist, American 
Cyanamid Co 
Chairman S V Vaniotis, Na- 
tional Aniline Div 


Vice 











Treasurer T G Gillick, American 
Felt Co 

Secretary N J Glade, American Cy- 
anamid Co 


Councilor. 
stuff Corp 





R J Carey, General Dye- 





Sectional Committee R C Geering, 
Princeton Knitting Mills; A W Good- 
win, Princeton Knitting Mills; A H 
Rant, Laurel Soap Co; and E A 
Vitalis, American Cyanamid Co 


Respectfully submitted, 
N J GLADE, Secretary 
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CALENDAR 


AATCC 
COUNCIL NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
1953—Nov 20 (Hotel Commodore, New SECTION 
York) Nov 6 (LTI); Dec 4 (MIT Faculty 
” —_ 27, Apr 30, June 15, Sept 15. House). 
ov 19. 


1955—Jan 21, Apr 15, June 17 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

Sept 15-18, 1954 (Atlanta Biltmore, 
Atlanta, Ga); Sept 21-23, 1955 (Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N J>. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 

Nov 6; Dec 4, Jan 22 (Albany) ; 
5; April 9, May 14 (Albany); 
(Outing). 


March 
June 18 


MID-WEST SECTION 


November 7, February 13 (Hotel Bis- 
marck, Chicago, III.) 


NEW YORK SECTION 

Nov 20 (Swiss Chalet); Jan 29, Feb 26 
(Hotel Statler, N Y); April 23, May 21, 
(Swiss Chalet). 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION 
Nov 20, Jan 29. 


PIEDMONT SECTION 

Jan 30 (Hotel Poinsette, Greenville, 
S C); Apr 10 (Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va); June 11-12 (Outing, Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N C); Sept 11 
(Hotel Barringer, Charlotte, N C). 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
Dec 4, Jan 15. 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 
Dec 4 (Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Bilt- 
more, Providence). 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 
Dec 5 (Patten Hotel). 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 

Nov 6 and Dec 11 (Rapp’s Restaurant, 
Shelton, Conn). 





OTHER EVENTS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
TECHNOLOGY. INC 
Nov 4, Dec 2 (Builder’s Club, New York, 
N Y). 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
National Chemical Exposition—Oct 

1954, Chicago, Ill. 

me je lalla OF ELECTRICAL 
Textile se on Conference—Oct 29-30, N C 

State College, Raleigh, N C. 


AMERICAN OIL CHEMISTS’ SOCIETY 
27th Fall Meeting, November 2-4, Sherman Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill. 
ee 
CONT 
Meeting a the Carolinas Section—Feb 4-6, 
N S State College School of Textiles, Raleigh, 
N 
+ of the Carolinas, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Birmingham and Huntsville Sections— 
Nov 5-7, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY AS- 
SOCIATION 
Exhibit of American Textile Machinery, April 
26-May 1, Atlantic City Exhibition Hall, Atlantic 
City, N J. 
ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEM- 
ISTS AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC 
Annual Meeting—25th Anniversary-October 27 
(Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York). 
DRYSALTERS CLUB OF NEW ENGLAND 
Oct 30, Jan 18, April 30 (Hotel Vendome, 
Boston); June 25 (Annual Outing, Andover 
Country Club). 
EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL 
TRIES 


12-15, 


SOCIETY FOR QUALITY 


INDUS- 


Nov 30-Dec 5, Commercial Museum and Con- | 


vention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE FIBER SOCIETY 

Spring Meeting—May 5-6, Monticello Hotel 
and Thomas Jefferson Inn, Charlottesville, Va. 





New York Section 
Meeting Report 


September 25, 1953 
Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, N J 


MEETING of the New York Sec- 

tion was held on Friday evening, 
September 25th, 1953 at Kohler’s Swiss 
Chalet, Rochelle Park, New Jersey. A din- 
ner preceded the meeting. 

The Chairman, Weldon G Helmus, re- 
ferred to the passing of Miss M Antoin- 
ette Falcone on August 12th. Miss Falcone 
had been Vice Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee of the New York Section. 
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GARMENT DYERS GUILD OF AMERICA 
Technical and business meeting—Dec 5. 
Netherlands Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC 
1953 Semi-Annual Meeting — November 24 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N Y. 


So COTTON COUNCIL OF AMER- 
A 


Annual Meeting—Feb 1-2, Atlanta, Ga. 
Cotton Research Clinic—Feb 25-27, The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N C. 
NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE (DCAT) 


28th Annual Dinner, March 4 (Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, N Y). 


PHI PSI FRATERNITY 


51st Annual Convention, Feb 25-27 (The Caro 
lina, Pinehurst, N C). 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Plastics and Polymers Group Meeting—March 
24-26, Institution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy 
Place, London, England. 


SOCIETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


Meeting of the Sheeting and Coated Fabrics 
ar 3-4, Commodore Hotel, New York, 
N 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
October 4-9, 1954 (Textile Hall, Greenville, 
C). 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


1953 Annual Meeting, Nov 12-13, Commodore 
Hotel, New York. 


TEXTILE TECHNICAL FEDERATION OF 
CANADA 
Exhibit—April, 


1955, Show Mart, Montreal. 





The Chairman also referred to the 
forthcoming election of national officers 
pointing out that two members of the 
Section were candidates: J Ro’ ert Bonnar 
and George L Baxter. He stressed the im- 
portance of all eligible members voting. 

E A Leonard, Chairman of the New 
York Section’s Intersectional Contest 
Committee, presented the paper which 
won second prize in the contest held at 
the 1953 Chicago National Convention. 

The attendance was approximately 175. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NORMAN A JOHNSON 
Secretary 
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SYMPOSIUM* 
DYEING SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


Presiding Moderator: R C GEERING 


Chairman of Western New England Section 
Princeton Knitting Mills 





R C Geering 









PANEL 
Paul J Choquette 

General Dyestuff Corp 
William A Holst 

National Aniline Div 

Allied Chemical and Dye Corp 

Raymond W Jacoby 

Ciba Co, Inc 
Paul L Meunier 

E 1 du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc 
Alfred L Peiker 

Calco Chemical Div 
American Cyanamid Co, Inc 




















P J Choquette 





R W Jacoby 


ODERATOR: We are very fortunate 
to have with us here tonight several 
gentlemen who have volunteered to serve 
as a panel for this “Symposium on Dyeing 
Synthetic Fibers”. Will the Members of 
the Panel please sit at this table in front 
of the audience? Who has the first ques- 
tion? 

Q: How do you dye Orlon 81 piece 
goods successfully? 

Meunier: A magic word is quite useful 
in dyeing Orlon 81. The best way is by 
the cuprous-ion method, which makes a 
wide range of shades available. The 


piece-goods dyeing of type 81 Orlon fila- 


ment is satisfactory only in heavy shades, 





* Held at Rapp’s Restaurant in Shelton, Conn, 
on October 3, 1952. 
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P L Meunier 


in which differences in dyeability are cov- 
ered up better; otherwise, the fabric sur- 
face must be modified by pattern effects, 
such as a jacquard weave or embossing, 
which cover up yarn-to-yarn irregularities. 

Q: You mean it is difficult to dye piece 
goods of Orlon 81 filament solid and 
level? 

A: Yes. 

Q: What is the cause and chemical com- 
position of the yellowish Larré on Orlon 
81, and what can be done to overcome it? 

Meunier: We have recognized the filling 
barré and short-end variations of yarns 
in fabrics made of Orlon filament. These 
so-called yellow yarns are more sensitive 
to heat and they dye more readily than 
adjacent yarns, giving the type of unlevel- 
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ness we spoke of before. We have no 
knowledge of any chemical difference be- 
tween these yellow areas and other yarns, 
but we do believe the difference is physi- 
cal. Sometimes heat accentuates the yel- 
lowness of such areas in undyed fabrics. 

Moderator: Can iron have anything to 
do with the yellowing? 

Meunier: No. Orlon or any acrylic 
fiber will gradually turn yellow on pro- 
longed heating. Variations in physical 
properties are presumed to take place 
with heat in its early processing, and then 
adjacent yarns may ‘be sufficiently dif- 
ferent to give barré. That accounts for the 
observation that disperse facetate) dyes 
do not level out such differences on Orlon 
filament. 
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Q: If the difference is physical, why do 
adjacent yarns in such fabrics fluoresce 
differently in ultraviolet rays? 

Meunier: I do not know. 

Q: What is the largest filament diameter 
manufactured? 

Meunier: I am not sure, but 75-denier, 
150-denier, and 200-denier yarns are being 
made. 

Q: I mean the diameter of a single 
filament. 

Meunier: You will have to ask the fiber 
people. 

Q: Is it possible to modify Orlon fiber 
so that it will accept dyes that are in the 
market today? 

Meunier: An acrylic fiber can be modi- 
fied chemically, and there are modified 
acrylics on the market with greater dye 
affinity. But such modification is accom- 
panied by many fiber problems. 

Q: To go to another fiber, what is the 
difference between the dyeability of 150- 
denier Dacron and the former 210-denier? 

Meunier: 1 did not know there was 
such a difference, but if there was, could 
it not have been due to a physical reason? 

Q: What is the best sizing material for 
Dynel? 

Choquette: | am not a sizing expert, but 
I have read that polyacrylic-acid sizes are 
good for Acrilan, which is chemically 
related to Dynel. A sizing agent should 
certainly have antistatic Besides sizing 
properties. The good abrasion resistance 
of Dynel means that the size itself would 
not need to have too strong a film. 

Q: What about stretching the new 
fiters? What effect would that have on 
tensile strength and dye affinity? 

Holst: Stretching increases orientation 
within the fiber and decreases dye affinity, 
probably by forming an impermeable film 
on the surface of the fiber if you want 
to think of it that way and thereby 
making it difficult for the dye to enter 
the fiber. 

Meunier: Dyeing at high temperatures 
increases the ability of dyes to penetrate 
or diffuse into the fiber. Temperatures 
well above the boil attainable with pres- 
sure release molecule-to-molecule bonds 
sufficiently for dyes to penetrate that im- 
penetrable skin. 

Q: Does the stretching of a fiber in a 
superheated-steam atmosphere have a dif- 
ferent effect on the affinity of these fibers 
than stretching in a dry atmosphere? 

Choquette: Such stretching must be 
done by the fiber manufacturer and must 
be uniformly carried out. Some polyester 
fiber we have seen from Europe was less 
oriented and was more easily dyed than 
other samples of polyester fiber. Care 
must therefore be exercised in heat setting 
and excessive tension must be avoided if 
uniform dyeability is to be maintained. 
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Q: We read of dyeing temperatures of 
about 250°F, but how are such tempera- 
tures attained? 

Peiker: We should give Dr Meunier a 
plug for the Barotor dyeing machine, in 
which an ingenious arrangement permits 
endless piece goods to be moved on a 
wheel-like contraption within a closed 
kier while being kept at full width. Pres- 
sures above atmospheric in the closed 
kier make possible the heating of dye 
liquors above 212°F, the approximate 
temperature at which dilute dye liquors 
boil in an open vessel at ordinary at- 
mospheric pressure. Package dyeing ma- 
chines for yarns are also being manufac- 
tured now, which readily stand pressures 
up to 80 |b psi and easily give tempera- 
tures of 250°F. You can adapt the pack- 
age machines you already have for such 
purpose if you want to, but be sure to 
have enough solution around the outside 
or they might blow up in your face. 

Q: Is it possible to set nylon in a vat 
ager? 

Jacoby: As we all know, the setting of 
nylon consists of subjecting the material 
to a temperature greater than it will meet 
in sutsequent processing. If the tempera- 
ture in an ager is higher than that to 
which the cloth will later be subjected, 
and if the cloth is run through the ager 
smoothly, it is possible that this would 
accomplish the desired results. However, 
I have never heard of this being done. 

Q: How would you overcome a barré 
effect in the dyeing of X-51? 

Peiker: Do you mean filament X-51? 

Q: Yes. 

Peiker: Well, filament X-51 is still ex- 
perimental. We have some of the same 
difficulties with it that Du Pont has with 
Dacron and Orlon. These variations caus- 
ing barré exist because it is so difficult to 
maintain exactly uniform tension in a very 
fine filament during manufacture; the 
operation is very tricky at best. These 
variations are therefore present in staple 
fiber also but are simply not evident. 

Moderator: Dr Remington has _ ex- 
pounded the theory in the dyeing of 
Dacron that the dye molecule must go 
within the chemical structure of the 
Dacron fiber, which consists of oriented 
chains. The interstices between Dacron 
molecules are the places where the dye- 
stuff must enter the fiber. According to 
measurements on these spaces, the dye 
molecule is too large to enter. The so- 
called swelling agents are supposed to 
give a lubricating action, which permits 
the dye molecule to slip Letween the mo- 
lecular spaces. My question is the follow- 
ing: Do ultrasonic waves have any effect 
on the ease with which dye molecules can 
enter into those spaces? 

Meunier: A small amount of work has 
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been done along those lines, particularly 
with filament Orlon but not so much with 
Dacron. In our observations of the ef- 
fects of ultrasonic frequencies we could 
not detect any practical differences in the 
rates of sorption of dyes. But I think, 
to be sure of the possibilities, that much 
more study of the effect of high-frequency 
sonic waves on dyeing these fibers is neces- 
sary. 3 

Q: Is there a direct correlation between 
the residual shrinkage of filament nylon 
and its dyeing properties? I have in mind 
especially that, if you set the yarn on a 
bobbin twice, you get a difference in 
residual shrinkage and dyeing properties 
between the outside and inside. 

Meunier: Possibly because of the dif- 
ference in the shrinkage treatment or dif.- 
ference in steaming between inside and 
outside. Any such differences would 
cause differences in elongation of the yarn 
and this would certainly cause differences 
in dyeability. 

Q: One of our members, Mr DeSanto, 
the Superintendent of Finishing at Housa- 
tonic Dyeing and Printing, came back 
from Europe after three months over 
there. Unfortunately, he is not here this 
evening; but he made an interesting ob- 
servation while he was there that in 
Europe the consumer and the people in 
the factories considered all the synthetic 
fibers strictly as substitutes, and they were 
very much concerned in buying cotton, 
wool and silk; and that, if synthetics would 
come on the market in any sudden fashion 
as they are now being promoted on the 
American market, the people would imme- 
diately have the feeling that war was im- 
minent and that these substitutes are a 
throwback to the war situation. 

I would like opinions from the mem- 
bers of the Panel as to what they think 
of the future of synthetics in this country 
in the next ten years in comparison with 
wool, cotton and silk. Mr Jacoby was 
also over there. Maybe he can substantiate 
the statement of Mr DeSanto, who felt 
that the people in Europe were much 
against synthetic fibers. 

Jacoby: Well, I can certainly substanti- 
ate the statement of that gentleman. As 
you say, I was over there this year. They 
were very much amazed at our interest 
in the synthetic fibers. They couldn’t 
understand it. They considered them sub- 
stitutes for the natural fibers. 

Recently, in one of the business papers, 
I think it was Business Week, there was 
an article saying that, if up to now we 
knew only Orlon, Dacron, Dynel, Acrilan, 
and nylon, and somebody discovered wool 
and cotton and silk, they would be our 
true “miracle” fibers. 

There was an article in the Wall Street 
Journal just the week before last, and it 
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was headed, “Miracle Fiber”, and when 
you read about three paragraphs and had 
found out all about the wonderful proper- 
ties, you learned that the fiber was wool. 
(Laughter.) 

There definitely is that feeling over 
there. They feel also that we overexploit 
everything in this country. I am not say- 
ing anything derogatory against the new 
synthetic fiters, as they undoubtedly have 
a tremendous place in our economy and 
will have in the future. But Europeans 
look upon us as overemphasizing every- 
thing that comes along, just as at the mo- 
ment we are Overemphasizing chlorophyll. 
In that connection, the other day I saw 
a newspaper item that had a very cute 
little couplet in connection with the way 
chlorophyll was being overemphasized, 
and it ran to the effect, “Why reeks that 
goat on yonder hill; which feeds all day 
on chlorophyll”. (Laughter.) So that is 
the situation there. I would not say that 
people in Europe are against synthetic 
fibers, but rather are amazed at our in- 
terest in them. The Europeans consider 
that synthetics are substitutes, especially 
rayon, since they know little about the 
others we are discussing here. 

If you ask my personal opinion, I think 
that the blends are going to be the fabrics 
of the future; that certainly you can im- 
part properties to fabrics through blends 
which you cannot obtain in any other 
way. 

Q: What do you think the poundage of 
the synthetics will be in the future in com- 
parison with wool, cotton and silk? 

Jacoby: I haven’t got a crystal ball, but 
in that connection, let’s look at what 
was it Al Smith used to say——“Let’s 
look at the facts”. The last figures avail- 
able showed the total fiber used in the 
United States was seven billion pounds, 
and now they estimate that by 1955 maybe 
the production of these new synthetics 
will reach I am quoting from memory 
and I may be wrong approximately 
210 million pounds. So that is only pea- 
nuts. I don’t think the sheep have to 
worry about being put out of business, 
or the cotton growers, either. A figure 
we had recently was that the plant of the 
Chemstrand Corporation is going to pro- 
duce 30 million pounds of Acrilan a year, 
which is going to cost $150 million. That 
is $5 per pound per year. This last year 
we used seven billion pounds of fibers in 
this country, so it is going to take a lot 
of money to put the sheep and the cotton 
growers out of business. (Applause.) 

Peiker: I would like to get into this act 
a little bit here. I agree with Ray as far 
as the poundage is concerned. He said to 
look at the facts. The Textile World of 
September of last year had one paragraph 
in which it was pointed out that it took 
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rayon eleven years to get to the poundage 
that the new synthetic fibers have attained 
in five. Now, take it for what it’s worth. 
You can’t sell these fibers short. 
However, if the advertising business 
doesn’t lay off them, they might get a 
black name before we get them ready. 
They will do things to fabrics that other 
fibers won’t; put them together, you get 
fabrics you never saw before. You can’t 
sell acrylics and polyesters short because 
they are coming in and coming in faster 
than rayon did when it started years ago. 
Holst: I can’t add too much to what has 
been said. I can give Ray the answer to 
the supplement. I read that myself, and 
I asked some chemists about it, and they 
told me the goat was not getting the right 
kind of chlorophyll. In the plant metab- 
olism the chlorophyll has a magnesium 
atom attached to it, which makes it useful 
in the veins of the plant, but this has to 
be replaced by iron for use by human 
beings with the desired effect. So, it seems 
to me we have to have the right kind of 
fiber for the right purpose, that these new 
fibers will do something that the old ones 
won't do. Each will find its place, and that 
place will be substantial in the end. 


Meunier: Certainly the new synthetics 
find their biggest field in blends, in which 
they contribute desiratle properties, such 
as strength and durability, properties that 
were not added by former substitute fibers. 

Choquette: One fundamental difference 
in the European point of view as compared 
with ours is that their standard of living 
at the present time is so much lower. 
When I tell visitors from Europe that in 
this country over 50 per cent of the sum- 
mer suits are now based on synthetic- 
fiber blends, they will point out that in 
their economy a man buys a Sunday suit 
with very great care. He expects it to 
last for several years; and in such a 
country as France they find that a good 
wool suit will give them the type of ser- 
vice that they want. Moreover, in many 
cases their climate is more rigorous, their 
homes are not so well heated as ours, 
and they need warmer clothing. But when 
we have shown the possibilities of the 
new synthetic fibers, Europe will go along 
with us. 

With respect to the question as to 
whether the newer synthetic fibers will 
decrease the amount of cotton and wool 
utilized, I agree with the previous speak- 
ers that they will supplement the old 
fibers. I think cotton will continue to te 
king for the end uses that we now recog- 
nize for that fiber. On the other hand, as 
new blends are developed that give im- 
proved properties to fabrics, consumer 
demand will bring acceptance of those 
new blends. The new ftbers will then 
supplement the natural fibers rather than 
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displacing them entirely. As population 
increases, the production of new fibers 
will ease the demand. for old natural 
fibers and stabilize their prices. 


Moderator: 1 want to add one thought 
to the discussion. I agree pretty well with 
what has been said, but I want to say 
that I think our American overenthusiasm 
helps chemists here in putting new things 
into the market. This American desire 
for the new is one of the mainsprings of 
our industry and of great advantage over 
the situation in Europe, which is slower to 
accept something new. All I can say is, 
“Hurrah for overenthusiasm!” 


Q: Why has Vicara not gone over so 
well? 

Holst: The greatest limitation of Vicara 
is that it is not suitable for use alone, but 
rather it is recommended for blends, in 
which it improves the hand and moisture 
absorptiveness. It is best adapted for use 
as an extender for wool. 

Choquette: One problem in the use of 
Vicara, which also comes up with the 
wholly synthetic fibers, is its natural yel- 
lowness of color. Upon exposure to light, 
the fiber bleaches, and thus dyeings seem 
less fast to light than they would if the 
fiber itself were light fast. This problem 
is of course most serious for light shades 
when maximum light fastness is required. 
Better bleaching methods show promise 
of solving this problem of fiber color. 


Vicara has met with consumer ac- 
ceptance for many end uses. Production 
of Vicara blends has teen increasing and 
show definite progress. Besides blends 
with wool, blends with cotton and rayon 
are showing greater interest. The ability 
of Vicara to improve moisture absorbency 
is of advantage in blends with the hydro- 
phobic fibers. In the case of some blends 
with wool, Vicara has even increased ab- 
sorbency too much. Vicara must therefore 
be carefully tlended to get just the right 
degree of increase in absorbency and wool- 
like hand for the end use of the fabric 
without introducing any deleterious prop- 
erties. 


Q: With respect to the yeilowish tint 
of some of the newer fibers, I want to 
ask about Dynel. We notice also in the 
case of Dynel that the yellowness bleaches 
out in light. Is there any way to stop 
this besides bleaching the Dynel? The 
fading of the yellowness of the Dynel in 
blends is most annoying whether the Dynel 
is left uncolored or not when the other 
fibers are dyed with fast colors. 


Peiker: You are putting the Panel on 
the spot because none of us here is con- 
nected with the manufacture of Dynel. 
You must remember that Dynel is not a 
true acrlylic fiter but is a copolymer of 
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60% vinyl chloride and 40% of acrylo- 
nitrile. 

Choquette: You must remember also 
about Dynel that this fiber behaves dif- 
ferently in a Fade-Ometer than in actual 
sunlight. There have been instances where 
certain shades were fast on Dynel, where- 
as one would have expected poor fastness 
because uncolored Dynel would have 
bleached. 

As an expedient for assistance in this 
matter, consideration has been given to 
the use of a fluorescent compound that 
would yellow at the same rate that the 
Dynel fiber bleaches in light. 

Q: We were speaking only about fading 
in real sunlight. 

Choquette: Have you found cases where 
the fiber fades to a certain degree in sun- 
light and then turns yellow again upon 
further exposure? 

Q: No, it did not go that far. 

Choquette: This reversal is a phenome- 
non that requires study. Reversal has also 
been noticed in the case of plastics under 
certain conditions. 

Q: What is the best method of getting 
a durable white on Orlon? 

Meunier: The bleaching of Orlon is a 
complicated subject. First, the most dur- 
able whitening effect is obtained by treat- 
ment with oxalic acid at the boil in about 
1% solution. Now, that doesn’t give you 
the best white because most of the time a 
better white can be obtained with a Tex- 
tone tleach. Also, successive treatments 
with oxalic acid and peroxide produce a 
good white. 

Now, a durable white or bleach is one 
that will withstand about 40 hours in the 
Fade-Ometer. A Textone bleach usually 
will darken in the Fade-Ometer at a 
pretty rapid rate. Some of the variations 
obtained in these bleaching treatments are 
caused by some previous treatments, per- 
haps with heat, which may interfere with 
the bleaching operations. Again, it is a 
matter of knowing the history of the ma- 
terial. For a good, durable whitening 
effect, the one we like to recommend is 
the oxalic-acid treatment. 

Q: Many new wholly synthetic fibers 
have been mentioned, but how about 
X-51? Are there any permanent fire re- 
tardants for the new synthetic fibers, some 
of which burn less readily than others, for 
example Dynel? 

Meunier: Dynel is fire resistant because 
it contains chlorine. I do not know of any 
permanent fire retardant for the others. 

Q: I understand that water-soluble poly- 
vinyl-alcohol fibers are being made in 
Japan to the extent of millions of pounds. 
What is the market for such fibers? 

Choquette: Samples seen here have had 
a very wool-like hand; they felt very soft. 
These samples had been made up into 
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undergarments and suitings. This fiber is 
quite sensitive to heat and is therefore of 
interest for materials that would be 
scoured but not pressed or ironed at high 
temperatures. The Japanese are quite opti- 
mistic about the fiber and report that it 
has good dyeing properties. 

Q: The fiber I mean is truly water- 
solutle and dissolves at about 150°F. 
There are said to be six companies making 
millions of pounds. 

Choquette: Dr Peiker says that the fiber 
you mean is used for burn-out effects in 
fabrics where the fiber is later dissolved 
out in water after weaving. 

Q: Would such a fiber be manufactured 
in millions of pounds? 

Choquette: Probably not. The water- 
insoluble polyvinyl-alcohol fiber to which 
I referred is called Vinylon. A plant was 
under construction for the manufacture 
of polyvinyl alcohol from which to make 
Vinylon. 

Member: Vinylon is hardened with for- 
maldehyde, according to the reports we 
get, and is the fiber that is being manu- 
factured on a large scale, rather than the 
one that remains water-soluble. 

Choquette: The formaldehyde-hardened 
fiber stands textile processing very well. 

Q: Since the future of synthetics lies 
mostly in blends, may I ask if dyeing 
difficulties have prevented much being 
done with blends of synthetics with cot- 
ton? 

Choquette: There have been difficulties 
in dyeing blends of synthetics with cellu- 
losic fibers, but there is no doubt that 
blends of synthetics with cotton and 
rayon will find their place in the textile 
trade. I have here samples of blends of 
Dacron and rayon that have met favor 
for summer suitings. In a recent style 
show 50-50 blends of cotton and Acrilan 
were featured. 

Progress is being made in coloring 
blends of synthetics and cellulosics in the 
piece. For example, we have found re- 
cently that leuco esters may be used for 
extremely fast shades on Acrilan and cot- 
ton or rayon. 

Great progress is also being made in 
dyeing stock or yarn of appropriate fibers 
separately before blending in a fabric. 

Peiker: Vat dyes are also being dyed 
on blends of X-51 acrylic fiber and cellu- 
losics. , 

Meunier: The major quantities of syn- 
thetics that are colored go into blends 
with wool or cellulosic fibers, for example, 
Orlon with wool, Dacron with wool or 
rayon. Blends of these fibers with cotton 
are different and useful. The dyeing of 
blends of synthetics with cotton do not 
pose an insurmountable problem, but not 
enough time has yet been available to 
solve that problem fully. Dacron-viscose 
blends and Dacron-cotton blends may be 
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dyed with very fast colors, but the cost 
up to the present has been rather high. 

Q: Will Mr Choquette show us some 
of the samples he brought along and 
explain them? 

Choquette: My samples have been only 
hurriedly selected but may prove interest- 
ing. Here is a blend of wool and Orlon, 
for which use is made of the fact that 
Orlon is hard to dye. A heather effect 
is therefore obtained by leaving the Orlon 
white and putting fast colors on the wool, 
which constitutes the greater part of the 
blend. This particular sample is an auto- 
motive fabric. 

Here is a sample of nylon and Orlon 
in which the nylon is dyed with acid 
dyes, while the Orlon is left white. 

In this blend of rayon and Orlon, dyed 
on conventional equipment with direct 
colors, the Orlon has been left white. 
The hand of the finished material is lofty 
and pleasant. 

In the case of this Acrilan-cotton fabric, 
which has a soft, wool-like hand, the 
cotton has been dyed with direct colors. 

Here is an all-spun-Orlon suiting, which 
was dyed by the cuprous-copper method 
with acid dyes. We consider this an 
excellent dyeing job because this method 
may give rope marks in a kettle unless 
great care is exercised. 

Q: Type 41 or 81 Orlon? 

Choquette: Type 41, which is easier 
to dye than Type 81. 

Here is a sample of material containing 
a 50-50 blend of viscose and spun Dacron, 
which has proved popular. The dyeing 
was carried out on conventional equip- 
ment with fast-to-light dyes on the rayon 
and disperse (acetate) dyes on _ the 
Dacron. 

In this blend of 80% rayon with 20% 
Dacron, a solid dark brown has been 
obtained by the use of direct and disperse 
(acetate) dyestuffs. 

A three-fiber blend is illustrated by 
this sample, which contains 50% Dynel, 
30% viscose and 15% wool. It has been 
dyed with acid, direct and disperse 
(acetate) dyestuffs to get an interesting 
two-tone effect, in which the Dynel is 
darker than the acetate and wool because, 
by the method employed, the Dynel took 
up some of all three dyestuff classes. 

Moderator: After this display of such 
an array of samples, will someone try to 
simplify this business of synthetic fibers 
— there are so many — by telling us how 
to select the best fiber for a given fabric. 
What are the advantages of each? 

Peiker: Each synthetic has advantages. 
Dacron, for example, has greater tensile 
strength and abrasive resistance than the 
acrylics, but Orlon, an acrylic, has greater 
warmth than Dacron or nylon. But nylon 
is tops in strength. 

Meunier: Dacron is the most resilient 
of all fibers; it has more spring, particu- 
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larly in blends. The fabric designer now 
has many tools — fibers —at his disposal 
and must learn how to use them to get 
the effects required. Orlon, though not 
so strong or resilient as Dacron, has less 
tendency to pill in wool-like fabrics and 
is warmer. However, if enough twist 
is put in Dacron, it will not pill either, 
as illustrated by the suit I am wearing. 

Moderator: Care must be exercised, 
however, that sales promotion is not 
overdone with the new fibers. 

Q: How is a blend of nylon and cotton 
dyed to have good light and wet fastness? 

Choquette: I would dye the cotton 
with vat dyes and bring up the nylon 
with suitable acid or premetallized dyes, 
especially the newer neutral-dyeing types. 

Q: What success is being attained in 
developing man-made fibers that felt like 
wool? 

Meunier: At least a lot of money has 
been spent on research in that field. 

Q: How about dope-coloring fibers to 
get over 100 hours of Fade-Ometer re- 
sistance, as has long been done with 


Saran? 
Meunier: Of course viscose has been 
colored in the mass for years to get 


excellent light fastness. And now fila- 
ment acetate is being dope-colored. The 
bar to the greater extension of dope dye- 
ing is economic; the great variety of 
colors demanded simply cannot be carried 
in already-colored form to meet changing 
demands without excessive and unprofit- 
able inventories. 

Q: But how is it done with Saran? 

Choquette: End use has much to do 
with the question. Saran goes into uses 
where extreme fastness to light is de- 
manded and much of its market is satisfied 
with few colors. But when Saran can 
readily be dyed with colors of adequate 
light fastness without dope dyeing, the 
manufacturer will be glad to be freed 
of the inventory problem so that he can 
dye the Saran subsequent to spinning. 
Dyes of excellent light fastness are rapidly 


being developed for Saran and other 
synthetics. 

Peiker: The dope dyeing of rayon is 
being carried out presently on a greater 
scale in England than elsewhere. There 
they offer you 21 shades, and you must 
take them or leave them. 

Moderator: Dr Meunier, I have a ques- 
tion about static. Your TLF-701 is said 
to be a permanent antistatic agent. Is 
it possible to incorporate that agent into 
yarn? 

Meunier: You are getting me out of 
my field. I want first to make a cor- 
rection; our antistatic agent is durable, 
not permanent. 

Work is continuing on all possible 
applications, and I am sure application 
to staple is being considered. However, 
I don’t know what advantages that would 
be, because the blending of staple with 
wool greatly diminishes the antistatic 
problem. Dacron and wool are on 
opposite ends of the series of static elec- 
tricity, and the electrostatic charges are 
neutralized. 

Moderator: 1 had rather filament Or- 
lon in mind when I was asking the 
question. 

Q: I wonder if the Panel could tell 
us what method is best to remove para- 
phenylphenol completely from a dyed 
fabric to ensure best light fastness? 

Meunier: If you refer to Dacron, phe- 
nylphenol is difficult to remove com- 
pletely because it has affinity for that 
fiber and traces cling tenaciously. Scour- 
ing with caustic soda is most effective. 
The difficulty is that the caustic scour 
must be repeated several times to remove 
a substantial portion of paraphenylphenol 
from Dacron. 

Q: Are any of these fibers besides 
nylon used successfully as the pile in pile 
fabrics? 

Meunier: 1 don’t know of a successful 
dyeing of pile fabrics as such. Some work 
has been carried out on the Barotor with 


fabric having an Orlon pile, but the pile 
was crushed. 

Q: How about imitation mouton, is 
that stock-dyed? 

Meunier: Yes. 

Q: Does the Barotor or any other 
pressure dyeing machine cause a per- 
manent creasing of fabrics containing 
synthetics that is detrimental to end use? 

Meunier: One of the desirable features 
of the Barotor is that it holds the fabric 
in open width and at the same time 
advances the fabric around the reel so 
that it is handled in a tensionless manner 
in open width. Of course, I think you 
have in mind that any fold-over or crease 
that starts is going to be set even more 
permanently at the high temperature in 
the Barotor. But of course, the Barotor 
was designed to avoid just that. We 
believe that filament fabrics of even the 
lightest weight can be handled in the 
Barotor without creasing. Successful runs 
have been made with fabrics of staple 
Orlon, staple Dacron, filament Orlon and 
filament Dacron without development of 
creases or rope marks. These successful 
runs were carried out on a semicom- 
mercial machine having a six-foot reel, 
which can handle a 600-yard piece. 

Moderator: You have said that Dacron 
is more resilient than acrylic fibers. Has 
any finishing treatment been found that 
successfully increases the resiliency of the 
acrylic fibers? 

Meunier: I would say that the finishing 
treatments that we know about do not 
improve the natural resiliency of the 
acrylics. Yet, certain desirable finishing 
effects are possible by treatment with 
cationic finishing agents followed by heat. 
It gives a softening effect and a little 
better crease resistance. But I would not 
say that the effect is to increase the re- 
siliency of the Orlon fiber itself. 

Moderator: We thank all the members 
of the Panel, and also the members of 
the audience who asked the questions, 
for a most stimulating evening. 





Hudson-Mohawk Section Meeting Report 
May 8, 1953 


October 2, 1953 


IXTY-SIX members of the Hudson- 

Mohawk Section attended the October 
2, 1953 meeting at Jack’s Restaurant, Al- 
bany, N Y. 

James H Hunter, vice-president of the 
James Hunter Machine Company, North 
Adams, Mass, presented a paper on the use 
of suver-heated steam as a drying medium. 
This paper included the theory of air 
drying versus steam drying and pointed 
out the advantages of the vapo jet system 
over conventional type driers. 

An extensive question and answer pe- 
riod followed the paper, which was illus- 
trated ty three dimensional slides. Scale 
models of component parts of the system 
illustrating the principles brought out in 
the lécture, were shown. 


HE May 8th meeting of the Hudson- 
Mohawk Section was held at F C 
Huyck & Sons, Kenwood Mills, Rensselaer, 
N Y. This meeting, attended by 123 mem- 
bers and guests, was designated as The 
Jack Evelberg Memorial Meeting in honor 
of the late Jack Epelberg, who served as 
first chairman of the section. A resolution 
of the above was approved and presented 
to Mrs Epelberg. 
The program for the evening was as 
follows: 
6:15 PM Movie “Papermaking 
Pacemaker of Progress” 
7:00 PM Dinner at plant cafeteria 
8:00 PM Business meeting 
8:30 PM —— Mill tour through F C 
Huyck & Sons, manufacturers of com- 














mercial and papermakers’ felts. 

The following officers were elected for 

the ’53-’54 year: 

Chairman — Irwin J Smith, Surpass 
Chemical Company 

Vice-Chairman — Harvey Gendreau, 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc 

Treasurer — John W Merrill, Cluett 
Peabody & Company, Inc 

Secretary — William A Nelson, Ritter 
Chemical Company, Inc 

Sectional Committee — Harold R Ron- 
son, Wm Lowenthal Company; A 
Del Truman, Triangle Finishing Com- 
pany; Harold H Taylor, A D Julliard 
Company; and Edward J Britton, 
Windsor Print Works 
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“AATCC RESEARCH IN ACTION” 
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Editor's Note—The following eight pages constitute a reproduction of a bulletin prepared under the and te 

auspices of the Executive Committee on Research for Corporate Members of AATCC. The bulletin is tees gi 

also playing an important role in a new drive for additional Corporate Membership with George L peer 
Baxter as Chairman. 


We are happy to present this information to individual members of AATCC and other readers of the 
American Dyestuff Reporter. 





On AACCC’s Research Organization bay 


the Ce 


Techni 
appro 
yes important part standard test methods play in the progress and development | design 
of the textile industry is generally understood. Textile technology has reached and ve 

@ point where it is no longer possible to evaluate fabric properties except by precise : 
scientific means. Actually, the need for dependable, recognized testing standards is _ &) 
greater than ever, a need that is reflected in the expanding research program of the hers 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. yea 

an 

Though the need for testing methods is constantly growing, we should not lose : 
sight of the fact that this need cannot be met by arbitrary procedures. The conclusions i ™ 
derived from testing must merit unqualified acceptance by all interests. For this pen 
reason, the standard procedures of AATCC have become the recognized code of those aes 
who have a common interest in the specifications of textile colors and finishes—a code oS 
that has profitably enhanced quality features of modern textiles and has led to a rn 
better understanding between manufacturers, dyers, finishers and the consuming poet 
public. j ECR. 
; appre 

In the textile bulletins periodically mailed to the Corporate Members of AATCC the ‘ 
productivity of its research program has been indicated. It is felt, however, that these | : 
reports have not conveyed a proper picture of the organization of this research. pei 
This pamphlet was prepared for the purpose of delineating the organizational | comr 
structure and functioning of AATCC research activities. The Association operates also some 


to provide the facilities for the interchange of technical information among its more tative 
than 7,000 members. But the development of standard test methods is the primary 
purpose of its research program. It is this particular branch of the Association's 
activities that is supported mainly by corporate membership funds. 


com! 


Dr H W STIEGLER 
AATCC Director of Research 


a a 
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— AATCC’s Organization for Research : 


HE research organization of AATCC is essentially a committee structure which funcions as shown in the chart and ex- 

planations below. The members of these committees serve without compensation contributing generously of their time 
and talents to realize the Association’s research objectives. A considerable amount of work entailed in the various commit- 
tees goes beyond the scope of voluntary effort and the necessary research facilities are often not available within the 
committees themselves. To meet these needs AATCC maintains its own research laboratories. 


COUNCIL 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


RESEARCH AND REFERENCE COMMITTEES 





PUBLIC AND 


JOINT COMMITTEE 
A.ALT.C.C. — A.S.1.M. 


GOVERNMENT CONTACTS 








DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES 








| INTERNATIONAL U.S.A. TECHNICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS ASSOCIATIONS 





Note: Solid Lines Indicate Authority 
Broken Lines indicate Cooperation 


(1) The Executive Committee on Research is the governing 
body in AATCC’s research program, receives its authority from 
the Council, establishes policy, approves test procedures for 
Technical Committee adoption, authorizes research projects. 
approves appointments for chairmen of research committees, 
designates AATCC representaion in co-operative government 


and voluntary research studies. 


(2) The Technical Committee on Research is composed of 
78 members. It reviews and acts on all proposed test methods, 
receives reports of research committees, gives counsel to ECR 
and all other committees on technical matters. 


(3) The Director of Research is a member ex officio of the 
Executive Committee on Research and is responsible for the 
operations of the laboratory and the work of research associates. 
He is responsible also for the operations of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Research and of the research and reference committees 
through the chairman of TCR who is also the vice-chairman of 
ECR. He presents the annual research budget to ECR for its 


approval. 


(4) Thirty two active research committees perform the actual 
work of developing test methods availing themselves of AATCC’s 
own research facilities when needed. The membership on these 
committees is voluntary and without compensation. They include 
some 430 persons who comprise the leading technical represen- 
tatives of the textile industry. In addition, there are 28 reference 
committees. These are inactive research committees which have 


established test procedures and now stand by for periodic review, 
for counsel and emergency action when necessary. 


(5) AATCC maintains its own research facilities to aid all 
research committees, to carry on original research work, and 
supply technical guidance wherever needed within the organiza- 
tion. The staff comprises a director, two technical managers who 
administer and personally handle special research projects, four 
laboratory technicians and two office aids. Also, a research as- 
sociate is retained on special lightfastness studies. 


(6) Through the Joint AATCC-ASTM Committee, ECR main- 
tains liaison with the American Society For Testing Materials 
for the coordination of textile test methods. 


(7) The ECR furnishes AATCC representation as requested 
on textile technical matters to assist in developing sound pro- 
cedures for end use evaluations used in establishing government 


and voluntary standards, 


(8) AATCC is an active member of the International 
Standards Organization and holds the joint secretariat with the 
British Society of Dyers and Colorists in the development of 
international colorfastness standards. It has the sole secretariat 
of ISO for Shrinkage in Laundering test procedures. 


(9) AATCC is cosponsor of Committee L-14 of the American 
Standards Association with the American Society for Testing 
Materials through which committee textile test methods are 
approved for adoption as American Standards. 


* As of August 1953, AATCC had established 74 standard test 
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methods covering most of the textile testing needs of the wet processing 
trades. These are published annually in the Technical Manual and Year 
Book of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists and 
are initially reported in the American Dyestuff Reporter, its official, 


biweekly publication. 
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Currently Active Kesearch Projects by Committees T 


The 
resea 

HE research work of AATCC is performed or directed by thirty-two active committees, each of which has a specialized 

assignment. Most of the work carried out at the laboratory is under the direction of these committees. As these committee- 
complete their work they are de-activated and become reference committees ready to act in an advisory capacity or be 
returned to active service if necessary. The following list of committee projects currently being investigated shows how 
all embrasive the research efforts of AATCC are in matters which concern the dyeing. printing and finishing interests of 
the textile industry. 


FASTNESS TO WASHING STANDARD SOILS 

FASTNESS TO LIGHT BLEACHING 

CONTINUOUS WOOL SCOURING PROCESSES EVALUATION OF DESIZING AGENTS 

COLORFASTNESS TO FULLING COLORFASTNESS OF DYED CELLULOSE ACETATE TO 


TMOSPHERIC OXIDES OF NITROGEN 
DIMENSIONAL CHANGES IN TEXTILE FABRICS ar 


SIMPLIFIED WET CONTROL TESTS 
EVALUATION OF FIRE RESISTANT TEXTILES i 


7 DRY CLEANING TEST METHODS 
FLAMMABILITY OF CONSUMER TEXTILES 


y DEFINITIONS 
WATER RESISTANCE OF TEXTILES 

; STOVING 
COLOR 


STREAM POLLUTION 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY OF WOOL 


ANTISTATIC FINISHES 





EVALUATION OF DURABLE FINISHES 
STANDARD DEPTH OF SHADE FOR DYESTUFF FASTNESS EVALUATION 
RESISTANCE TO INSECT PESTS 
IDENTIFICATION OF FINISHES 
VISUAL AIDS FOR E NG COL ‘FERENCE: ' 
AIDS FOR EVALUATING COLOR DIFFERENCES DRY AND WET PRESSING 


ANALYSIS OF FIBER MIXTURES 


ABRASION 
NON-WOVEN FABRICS (JOINT* COMMITTEE WITH ASTM) PERSPIRATION 
DAMAGE CAUSED BY RETAINED CHLORINE ANTIMICROBIAL FINISHES j 
SNAG RESISTANCE TEST ABSORPTION 


Special Kesearch Projects 


HE Executive Committee on Research occasionally author- 

izes certain types of research projects which are assigned 
directly to the Laboratory or to an acceptable group or indi- 
vidual under the supervision of the Director of Research. At 
the present time these include: 


ee 


An American Viscose Corporation fellowship on the 
evaluation of dimensional changes 


A study of factors affecting the accuracy of Fade- 
Ometer evaluations in cooperation with Atlas Electric 
Devices Corp 





A fellowship at the Philadelphia Textile Institute on 
the dyeing of synthetic fibers. 


The establishment of standard shades of grey and blue 


for the Army and Navy 


A study of the flammability tester to evaluate proposed 
modifications 


The development of drycleaning and laundering test- 
for proposed FTC trade practice rules for water 
repellency. 
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AA CC Cd Research Labora tory at Lowell 


TP\HE Research Laboratories of AATCC were established in cooperation with Lowell Technological Institute, which has fur- 

nished the necessary quarters and shared much of its own research equipment over the years without cost to the Association. 
The need for this sort of research help by the various committees, has grown to where, despite the school’s generosity, overall 
research costs as estimated will reach about $60,000 for the year ending July 31, 1954. 


The members of AATCC’s research staff 
, sate together possess an extremely varied back- 
; ground of experience as well as considerable 
creative ability. Whether it is a new testing 
device that must be invented or whether cer- 
tain data is called for by a committee on some 
highly complex problem of research, this group 
can be counted on to deliver the goods. 





The laboratory facilities owned by AATCC 
represent a considerable investment in various 
types of laboratory equipment which are es- 
sential to its research work in test methods 
development and in evaluations of test pro- 
cedures. The cost of the equipment comes out 
of operating revenues or allocations from re- 
serves. Some equipment has been donated. 
Gifts of this sort are encouraged in order that 
these facilities may be made as complete as 
possible. 





eee = 


In addition to AATCC-owned equipment, the 
Laboratory has available for its use the exten- 
sive research facilities of Lowell Technologica! 
Institute. These boast one of the largest, most 
completely equipped conditioning rooms in the 
country. Other facilities include several types 
of dyeing and printing units, a curing oven, 
spectrophotometers, physical and chemical 
labs, and all of the scouring, carding, combing, 
drafting, spinning and weaving machinery that 
LTi is known for the world over. 


ACCELE ROTOR 





methods in all fields of textile applications, 
from the dyestuffs producer to retail and con- 
sumer organizations, has made it necessary in 
recent years to study all procedures in terms of 
end use. The emphasis now is on closest pos- 
sible correlation with the consumer use condi- 
tions for which tests are being developed. Be- 
sides extensive field trials, AATCC has its own 
equipment for these correlative evaluations. 


The growing acceptance of AATCC test 
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How AATCC Kesearch is Financed 


ATCC’s research operations are financed almost entirely by dues revenues received from Corporate Memberships. These 
memberships are secured through the services of voluntary committees in the various sections of the Association under 


the direction of the National Corporate Membership Chairman. 


In consideration of this support, AATCC releases information on new test methods and other research developments to 
Corporate Members in advance of general publication. Apart from any direct values received in this way, however, the dyeing. 
printing, finishing and chemical and other textile interests supporting this program are fully rewarded in having available for 
their purposes standard, widely recognized and accepted methods of test. 


Corporate Membership revenues have climbed steadily over the years but many more members are required to meet 
the increasing financial needs of AATCC research activities. The actual income and costs of this research for the Association’s 
fiscal year closing July 31, 1953 are given in the statement shown below. Also shown are estimated requirements for the next 


three years as compared with the past three years. 


Operating Statement*—AATCC Research 
Year closing July 31, 1953 


Income: 


Corporate Members... 2 6.6 coc ss on 0 GI SCOOO 
Sustaining Members ........... tative 642.50 
Sale of old equipment.*.......... a ; 313.50 
Dividends and Interest.......... a 2,015.04 
Royalties ......... Se i eee nen 315.00 
Total income ........ NAS gt ot ee i . $51,271.04 
Expenses: 
ee Pee rerear tae Ter eee iuiw viel sie 2.0/5 pee 
Supplies and Services........... seers 6,254.47 
PN, RON 6. Ss sce sie terres ie atnxe ns oes 3,879.30 
CM’s shares of cost of publication services 2,332.50 
TOMEI AOU 0 io ios. skeet wees ba 591.07 
| rio | ree 


Ee a a ee PEE: 


Research Costs—Past and Future 


Past Future (Estimated) 
a ee $45,555.24 eae $60,000.00 
F901-B2-. 2. 48,135.71 HOSE-DD . ow 550: 66,000.00 
i er 55,907.82 1955-56 ........ 72,000.00 





‘*Subject to final audit. (11 months actual, one month estimate). 
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WE can be justly proud of the contribution 

of AATCC research to the progress and 

i well-being of the textile industry. A look at 

the record is proof of the growing need for 

the products of this research—standard test 
methods. 


Seventy-four different methods of test are 
listed in the Association’s 1953 Year Book, 
over 400 technical representatives of the 
wet processing trades now participate in the 

| work of its research committee, and its 
laboratories are busier than ever keeping 
pace with the growing demands of these 
committees. 


With the advancing technology of the textile industry 
there is increasing need for new tests and for refine- 
ment of established procedures particularly for evalua- 
tion of end use properties. Up to now, standard test 
methods have been used primarily for evaluating new 
dyes and finishes, for the investigation of colorfastness 
properties in new fabrics, and for general research 
purposes. 

With the increasing application of quality control 
measures in textile processing, a wholly new need has 
been created for tests which can be performed in a 
matter of a few minutes. These are described as “rapid 
control” tests for continuous checking of quality stand- 
ards. AATCC research has already develobed two such 
tests for colorfastness to laundering and perspiration, 
and is working on a third test for colorfastness to atmos- 
pheric gases. The latter, for example, can produce in 
two minutes, fadings equivalent to one cycle by the 
longer, more precise, standard gas chamber method 
which takes 12 hours. 

The Association’s entrance into the development of 
rapid control testing marks a new phase of research 
activity which will make highly important contributions 
in the field of quality control. This research, in addition 
to our already greatly expanded research program, has 
created new demands for its laboratory services which 
will require an increase in Corporate Membershib in- 
come. A projection of these reauirements is shown for 
each year through 1956. These figures are based on the 
normal growth pattern as shown, adjusted for antici- 
bated research requirements. 

I want to take this opportunity to urge every business 
firm engaged directly or indirectly in the field of tex- 
tile dyeing, finishing and printing to join with the 
present Corporate Membership in support of AATCC’s 
research program. 


I can think of no sounder investment that can be made 
in the future of our industry 


J ROBERT BONNAR 
President 
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HE executive personnel of AATCC research activities, most of whom are seen in the pictures on this page, comprise more 


than 100 of the lea 


ding technical men in the wet processing trades. Add to this number the membership of each of the research 


committees represented and the array of research talent being applied to textile testing problems is truly impressive. 


The total individual membership of AATCC, from which this research organization draws its personnel, is 7,027. 





CHARLES 


A SYLVESTEK 
MATTHEW J BABEY 
EDMUND A LEONARD 
WINIFRED N PARDEY 
JOHN F WARNER 
LAWRENCE L HEFFNER 


HERMAN E HAGER 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


LEONARD S LITTLE Chairman 


CHARLES W DORN, Vice Chairman JOHN N DALTON € NORRIS RABOLD 


WILLIAM D APPEL RAYMOND W JACOBY WALTER M SCOTT 


J ROBERT BONNAR HARLEY Y JENNINGS JACKSON A WOODRUFF 


VEMBERS EX OFFICIO 
HAROLD W STIEGLER, Director of Research 
GLENN D JACKSON, JR, Secretary 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Chairman—CHARLES W DORN 


CHAIRMEN OF RESEARCH COMMITTEES 





CARL R BELLWOOD GORDON B HARVEY THOMAS G HAWLEY, JR CARL H BRUBAKER 


I HAHN GODLOVE L LESLIE WALMSLEY ALBERT E JOHNSON GENEVIEVE M SMITH 


JOHN H SKINKLE CAMERON A BAKER GEORGE H HOTTE 


MAX W WINKLER 


ALDEN D NUTE GEORGE WISEMAN WILLIAM A HOLST 


HARRY MOORE 


HANS LUTTRINGHAUS THOMAS E BELL PERCIVAL THEEL 


HERMAN E WILDE 


CONSTANTIN J MONEGO EDWARD H GROSSE KENNETH H BARNARD 


EDWARD M LYNCH, JR HERBERT G SCULL ROBERT C ALLISON RALPH B SMITH 
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AACCC Cooperation With Other 
Standards Organiza tions 


NTERNATIONAL STANDARDS — The AATCC is active in the work of the International Standards Organization through 

the American Standards Association, which is the official American member of this world-wide standards body. AATCC 
is the secretariat of the ISO Committee on shrinkage of textiles in laundering. It is the cosecretariat with the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists of the committee on Colorfastness of Textiles. The latter committee has before it the following proposed methods 
of test, 9 of which are original AATCC procedures. 





Colorfastness to — 




























ACID SPOTTING ORGANIC SOLVENTS 












ALKALI SPOTTING POTTING 


BLEACHING, HYPOCHLORITE HOT PRESSING 


BLEACHING, PEROXIDE RUBBING 


SODA BOILING 


CHLORINATION STOVING 


DAYLIGHT HANDWASHING 


MERCERIZING 


e 

@ 

o 

& 

@ CARBONIZING 
o 

* 

~ WATER 
e 


METALS IN THE DYEBATH: 
CHROMIUM SALTS, IRON & COPPER 


SEA WATER 


WATER SPOTTING 


AMERICAN STANDARDS— The AATCC is cosponsor with 
the American Society for Testing Materials of “Committee L-14” 
of the American Standards Association. Any test method in 
addition to those of either organization may become an Ameri- 
can standard method upon approval by this committee. AATCC 
is also represented on ASA’s Consumer Goods Standards Board. 
The new ASA minimum performance standards for rayon, 
—. and mixed fabries are largely based on AATCC test 
methods, 


AATCC-ASTM JOINT COMMITTEE — The AATCC and the 
American Society for Testing Materials have a joint committee 
for the purpose of unifying the test procedure of the two 
major industry associations in the field of testing standards 
covering textiles, 






Delegates to November, 1952 conference of 
ISO Colorfastness Committee in New York 


Corpora te Members of the 
American Association of Cextile Chemists and Colorist 


(AS OF JULY, 1953) 


































ALCO OIL AND CHEMICAL CORP ASSOCIATE DYE & PRINT CO, INC BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO, INC 
ALLIANCE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CORP BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO BURLINGTON MILLS CORPORATION 
ALLIED TEXTILE PRINTERS, INC ATLAS POWDER CO H. W. BUTTERWORTH AND SONS CO 
ALROSE CHEMICAL CO AVONDALE MILLS CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION OF AMERICAN 
ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL CO BACHMANN UXBRIDGE WORSTED CORP CYANAMID CO 

AMALGAMATED CHEMICAL CORPORATION BANCO, INC CALGON, INC 

AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC JOSEPH BANCROFT AND SONS CO JOHN CAMPBELL & CO, INC 

AMERICAN G EFIRD MILLS, INC J BASS &G COMPANY . CANNON MILLS CO 

AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION BATES MANUFACTURING CO CANTOR GREENSPAN CO, INC 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LAUNDERING BEAR BRAND HOSIERY CO CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO, INC 
AMERICAN TEXTILE PROCESSING CO, INC THE BELL CO CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
THE AMERICAN THREAD CO THE BELLE CHEMICAL CO, INC CELLUSUEDE PRODUCTS, INC 

THE AMERICAN VELVET CO BERKSHIRE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION BERSWORTH CHEMICAL CO CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO 
AMERICAN WOOLEN CO, INC BETTER FABRICS TESTING BUREAU CHELTEN DYE WORKS 

ANCHOR THREAD CO BIBB MANUFACTURING CO CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
ANDERS CHEMICAL CO HANS C BICK, INC CIBA COMPANY, INC 

APEX CHEMICAL CO, INC BLACKMAN-UHLER CO, INC THE CLARK THREAD CO 

ARKANSAS CO, INC BLUE RIDGE TEXTILE CO, INC CLIFFSIDE DYEING CORPORATION 
ARMOUR & CO BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA) CLUETT PEABODY & CO, INC 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO, INC BRANDON CORPORATION, RENFREW COATS & CLARK, INC 

THE ASPINOOK CORPORATION BLEACHERY COLD SPRING BLEACHERY 
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COLGATE: 
COLLINS 
COLONIA 
COMMON 
CONCORI 
CONE MI 
CORN PR 
CRANSTC 
CRAVENE 
CROMPT( 
CRYSTAL 
DAN RIV 
DELTA ¢€ 
DEXTER 

DIAMON 
DIXIE M' 
pow CH 
pow cc 
DREXEL 

DUOFOLI 
E1 DUP 
DYEMAS 
DYERSBt 
EAGLE [ 
EMPIRE 

ENTERPI 
N ERLAI 
THE ER\ 
THE EW 
EXETER 

FABRIC 
FAIR LA 
FAIRMO 
w F FA 
FEDERA 


FIELDCE 
& cc 


JULIUS 

FRANK! 
FRUIT | 
FULTOP 
GAEDE 

GASTO! 
GEIGY | 


GENERA 
ANIL 


GENERS 
GENER. 
DAVID 
GLOBE 
GOODA 
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JEFFE 
JORD. 
ARTH 
KALI 
KELC! 
KENY 
KERR 
KEYS 
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COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO 

COLLINS AND AIKMAN CORPORATION 
COLONIAL PIECE DYE WORKS, INC 
COMMONWEALTH COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO 
CONCORD DYEING & FINISHING CO, INC 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO, INC 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS CO 
CRAVENETTE COMPANY, USA 
CROMPTON-SHENANDOAH CO, INC 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS BLEACHERY 

DAN RIVER MILLS, INC 

DELTA CO 

DEXTER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
DIAMOND ALKALI CO 

DIXIE MERCERIZING CO 

DOW CHEMICAL CO 

DOW CORNING CORPORATION 

DREXEL KNITTING MILLS CO 
DUOFOLD, INC 

E 1 DU PONT DE NEMOURS AND CO, INC 
DYEMASTER HOSIERY FINISHING CORP 
DYERSBURG COTTON PRODUCTS, INC 
EAGLE DYEING AND FINISHING CO 
EMPIRE COLOR G CHEMICAL CO 
ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS, INC 

N ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO, INC 
THE ERWIN MILLS, INC 

THE EWING THOMAS CORPORATION 
EXETER MANUFACTURING CO 

FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC 
FAIR LAWN FINISHING CO 
FAIRMOUNT DYE WORKS 

W F FANCOURT AND CO 

FEDERAL RESINOUS CHEMICALS, INC 


FIELDCREST MILLS, DIV OF MARSHALL FIELD 
& Co, INC 


JULIUS FORSTMANN AND CO, INC 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO AND SUBSIDIARIES 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, INC 

FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 

GAEDE DYEING CO, INC 

GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO 
GEIGY COMPANY, INC 


GENERAL ANILINE WORKS, DIV OF GENERAL 
ANILINE & FILM CORP 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION, INC 
GENERAL RAYON AND SILK DYEING CORP 
DAVID GESSNER CO 

GLOBE DYE WORKS CO 
GOODALL-SANFORD, INC 

ROBERT B GRADY CO 

GRANITEVILLE CO 

GRANTVILLE MILLS 

A GROSS & CO 

H & N CHEMICAL CO 

HANES DYE AND FINISHING CO 

THE HARODITE FINISHING CO, INC 
THOMAS B HARVEY 

HEBERLEIN AND COMPANY, A G 
HELLWIG DYEING CORP 

HESSLEIN & CO 


THE HILTON-DAVIS CHEMICAL CO, DIV 
STERLING DRUG CO 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO 

HOWES PUBLISHING CO 

INDUSTRIAL DYEING CORPORATION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP 

INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION, TEXTILE 
COLORS DIV 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO, INC 

INTER-STATE DYEING & FINISHING CO 

JANUARY AND WOOD CO 

JEFFERIES PROCESSORS, INC. 

JORDAN MILLS, INC 

ARTHUR KAHN CO, INC 

KALI MANUFACTURING CO, INC 

KELCO COMPANY 

KENYON PIECE DYE WORKS, INC 

KERR SALT CO 

KEYSTONE DYEING CO, INC 

KINGSBORO SILK MILLS, INC 

WALTER E. KNIPE & SONS, INC 
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LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO, INC 
LEATEX CHEMICAL CO 

LEVER BROTHERS CO, INC 

LOWELL BLEACHERY SOUTH 
MAHER COLOR & CHEMICAL CO 
MALINA COMPANY 

MANDERVILLE MILLS, INC 
MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO 
THE MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP 
A H MATHIEU & CO 

OTTO B MAY, INC 

THE E RICHARD MEINIG CO 
MELLIN CHEMICALS, INC 
MERCHANT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MERCK AND CO, INC 

MING TOY DYEING CO, INC 
MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO 
MORRISON MACHINE CO 

MORTON SALT CO 

DYER S MOSS 

MUNSINGWEAR, INC 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIV, ALLIED CHEMICAL 
AND DYE CORPORATION 


NATIONAL RAYON DYEING CO 

NATIONAL RETAIL DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO 

NEISLER MILLS, INC 

NEW ENGLAND CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO 
NEWMAN COTTON MILLS 


NEW YORK COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO, INC, 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN DYEWOOD CO 


THE NOLDE & HORST CO 
NORCO CHEMICAL CO 
NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING CO 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, SCHOOL 
OF TEXTILES 


NORTHFIELD MILLS, INC 

NOVA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

NU DYE & FINISHING COMPANY 

NYANZA COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO, INC 
ONYX OIL &G CHEMICAL CO 

OREGON WORSTED CO 

THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO 
OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 
PACIFIC MILLS, INC 

PEERLESS WOOLEN MILLS 

J. C. PENNEY CO, INC 

PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PFISTER CHEMICAL WORKS, INC 

PHARMA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
PHOENIX DYE WORKS 

PHOENIX HOSIERY CO 

PIONEER SALT CO 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO, FINE 
CHEMICALS DIV 


MAX POLLACK AND CO, INC 

POLYMER INDUSTRIES, INC 

PORTLAND WOOLEN MILLS, INC 

POUGHKEEPSIE DYESTUFF CORPORATION 

PREMIER THREAD CO 

PRINCETON HOSIERY MILLS 

PRINCETON WORSTED MILLS 

PROCTER AND GAMBLE CO, INC 

PROCTOR CHEMICAL CO, INC 

PROSPECT CHEMICAL CO, INC 

PURITAN PIECE DYE WORKS 

QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP 

READING DYEING CO 

REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

REGAL CHEMICAL CO. 

RENFRO HOSIERY MILLS CO 

RICHMOND PIECE DYE WORKS, INC 

RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION 

RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

RIVERSIDE MILLS 

THE ROBERTSON BLEACHERY AND DYE 
WORKS, INC 

ROCK HILL PRINTING G FINISHING CO 

ROHM G HAAS COMPANY, INC 

ROSEMARY MANUFACTURING CO 

F H ROSS AND CO, INC 

ROXBOROUGH CO 

ROYAL YARN DYEING CORPORATION 
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ROYCE CHEMICAL CO 

THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO 
RUTHERFORD DYE & CHEMICAL CO, INC 
SAGAMORE COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO 
SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC 
SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC 
SCHOLLER BROTHERS, INC 

SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD 
SCHURMANN SILK DYEING CORPORATION 
SCOTT TESTERS, INC 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO 


E a PULP AND CHEMICAL CO, 
N 


SEYER SILK DYEING & FINISHING CO 
SHANNON HOSIERY MILLS, INC 
THE SHELTON LOOMS 

GEORGE E SHERMAN CO, INC 

THE SHERWIN WILLIAMS CO 
SIEGEL CHEMICAL CO 


SILK AND RAYON PRINTERS AND DYERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC 


SLATERSVILLE FINISHING CO 
ALEXANDER SMITH, INC 

SMITH, DRUM & CO 

SOUTHERN DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
SPALDING KNITTING MILLS 

THE SPOOL COTTON CO 

THE SPRINGFIELD WOOLEN MILLS CO 
THE SPRINGS COTTON MILLS 
STANDARD BLEACHERY & PRINTING CO 
STANDARD CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC 
STANDARD COOSA THATCHER CO 
STANDARD HOSIERY MILLS, INC 


STERN & STERN TEXTILES, INC, HUGUET 
FABRICS DIV 


M T STEVENS AND SONS CO 
STOWE-WOODWARD, INC 
R R STREET AND CO, INC 
S STROOCK &G CO, INC 
STRUTWEAR, INC 


SWIFT MANUFACTURING CO 
SYNTHRON, INC 

RAFAEL SZMURAK 

TALBOT MILLS 

TENNESSEE EASTMAN CO 
“TEXTILE INDUSTRIES” 

TRYON PROCESSING CO 

ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, INC 
UNIQUE KNITTING CO 
UNITED ANILINE CO 


ae MERCHANTS G MANUFACTURERS, 
IN 


THE UNITED PIECE DYE WORKS 

UNITED STATES FINISHING CO 

U S PROCESS CORPORATION 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO, TEXTILE DIV 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO 

VENANGO ENGINEERING CO 

VERNEY CORPORATION 

VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 

VICTOR DYE WORKS, INC 

VIRGINIA SMELTING CO 

WALDRICH CO 

WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC 
WANNALANCIT TEXTILE CO 

WARWICK CHEMICAL CO 

WASHOUGAL WOOLEN MILLS 

WAYNE KNITTING MILLS 

WEEHAWKEN DYE WORKS, INC 
WLISTERN FELT WORKS 

WESTERN PIECE DYERS & FINISHERS, INC 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO 
FRED WHITAKER CO, INC 

WISCASSETT MILLS CO 

JACQUES WOLF & CO 

THE WORCESTER KNITTING CO 

WORTH CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
WORUMBO MANUFACTURING CO 
ZINSSER AND CO, INC 

O F ZURN COMPANY 
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SENIOR 


Nelson W Abernethy —Chemist, Dow 
Chemical Co, Midland, Mich. Sponsors: 
L C Cloninger, L V Jones. 

Bronislaw Ajdukiewicz — Dyeing supt, 
Monarch Knitting Co, Dunnville, Ont, 
Canada. Sponsors: N G Koehler, J H 
Jones. 

Thomas A Alspaugh — Chemist, Cone 
Mills Lab, Greensboro, N C. Sponsors: 
R H Souther, J F Carey. 

Thomas R Barrabee—Owner, Dye Re- 
search Labs, Los Angeles, Calif. Spon- 
sors: J M DeLaBarry, D F Driscoll. 

Ralph H Beaumont, Jr—Assistant director 
of research, Kenwood Mills, F C Huyck 
& Sons, Rensselaer, N Y. Sponsors: H S 
Dahl*erg, W A Nelson. 

Harry H Birkby—Assistant prof of dye- 
ing, Philadelphia Textile Inst, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sponsors: G G Byler, W H 
Hughes. 

Eliott W Buskey—Chief colorist, H 
Muehlstein & Co, Inc, Chicago, IIl. 
Sponsors: G B Chabot, Jr, F J Pilpel. 

James J Byrne—Textile colorist, American 
Aniline Products, Inc, New York, N Y. 
Sponsors: W D Baird, F F Kraft. 

Clovis J Desmarais—Boss dyer on raw 
stock & tops, Florence Dye Works, 
Woonsocket, R I. Sponsors: E A Rich- 
ards, J P Guerin. 

John W Crone, Jr — Chemist, Shuford 
Mills, Inc, Hickory, N C. Sponsor: E F 
Patterson. 

Mario M diDario—Plant chemist, research 
chemist, Chicopee Mfg Corp, Bensen- 
ville, Ill. Sponsors: A J Olson, E V 
Painter. 

Michael L Driscoll—Assistant supt, finish- 
ing, Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sponsors: J Ploubides, A M Campbell. 

Victor L Erlich—Research & tech develop- 
ment, Reeves Bros, Inc, New York, N Y. 
Sponsors: W Weber, J C King. 

David M Gaskill—Head, Textile Instru- 
ment Sales Section, Brush Electronics 
Co, Cleveland, O. 

Carmine A Gerardi — Senior chemist, 
United States Testing Co, Inc, Hoboken, 
N J. Sponsors: C A Baker, A J Kellner. 

John B Glazer—Textile chemist & tech- 
nician, N Erlanger Blumgart & Co, Inc, 
New York, N Y. Sponsors: R Curtis, F 
W Timperley. 

Alan S$ Goldberg—Dept head, Miracle 
Fiber Div, Wamsutta Mills, New Ro- 
chelle, N Y. Sponsors: R J G Schofield, 
B W Ambler. 

Louis A Graham—Asst quality control 
supervisor, American Viscose Corp, 
Parkersburg, W Va. Sponsors: J A 
Woodruff, L L Walmsley. 
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Richard C Hall—Colorist & demonstrator, 
General Dyestuff Corp, New York, N Y. 
Sponsors: C Z Draves, L S Thompson. 

John H Howard—Senior research chemist, 
Cranston Print Works Co, Cranston, 
R I. Sponsors: R H Phillips, E W 
Lawrence. 

William H Jones—Manager, Los Angeles 
Branch, U S Testing Co, Inc, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Sponsors: C H Dunker, 
F L Wilhelm. 

Julian H Jumper—Manufacturing chemist, 
Augusta Chemical Conmtpany, Augusta, 
Ga. Sponsors: D H Wehner, K E Miller. 

Shigeo Kanai—Chief of tech lab, Japan 
Woolen Textile Co, Inc, Yoneda-cho, 
Innami-gun, Japan. Sponsors: C Z 
Draves, H Luttringhaus. 

John H Kemp — Departmental assistant, 
converting relations, American Viscose 
Corp, New York, N Y. Sponsors: A R 
Wachter, M W Winkler. 

Robert § Kent — Office manager, Sales 
Dept, Rumford Chemical Works, Rum- 
ford, R I. Sponsors: A H Razee, C W 
Young. 

Shoji Kobayashi—Deuty chief, Mitsubishi 
Rayon Co, Nagoya, Japan. Sponsors: 
C Z Draves, H Luttringhaus. 

John E Larkin—Tech sales rep, Onyx Oil 
& Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. Spon- 
sors: P E MacLean, A R Jenny. 

Robert G Levitch—Chemical development 
supervisor, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co, 
Amsterdam, N Y. Sponsors: N W Davis, 
E R Palmatier. 

Edgar E Lineken—Chemist, Calco Chemi- 
cal Div, American Cyanamid Co, Bound 
Brook, N J. Sponsors: F Fordemwalt, 
H E Willson. 

Henry B Malone—Dyer, Beaunit Mills, 
Inc, Rockingham, N C. Sponsors: J A 
Kidd, K W Pulliam. 

Verda I McLendon—Text chemist, Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition & Home Eco- 
nomics, Beltsville, Md. Sponsors: S 
Davison, M S Furry. 

Edna D Meshke—Prof of Home Econom- 
ics, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. Sponsors: E J Dupre, J C 
Broadmeadow. , 

George E Michael — Laboratory mgr, 
Beaunit Mills Inc, Lowell, N C. Spon- 
sors: J H Troutman, C J Campbell. 

Richard B Mitchell—Consulting text engi- 
neer, Barnes Text Assoc, Inc, Boston, 
Mass. Sponsors: N M Mitchell, E E 
Fickett. 

Motohiko Miyata—Chief of Dyeing Sec- 
tion, Bisai Woolen Spinning Co, 
Nakajima-gun, Japan. Sponsors: C Z 
Draves, H Luttringhaus. 
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J Berge Neill—Textile sales, Morton Salt 
Co, Greensboro, N C. Sponsors: T R 
Smith, J C Drake. 

Robert E Mason—Sales engineer, Robert 
E Mason & Co, Charlotte, N C. Spon- 
sors: C N Rabold, H Puckett. 

H Frederick Nebel—Field mgr, Textile 
Finishes Sales Dept, Procter & Gamble 
Dist Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
J B Crowe, B A Ryberg. 

Timothy R O’Connell—Assistant chemist, 
Greensboro Finishing Plant, Burlington 
Mills Corp, Greensboro, N C. Sponsors: 
W Stump, B B Swanson. 

Loyd M O’Guin, Jr—Assistant dyer, Cen- 
tral Franklin Process Co, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Sponsors: H Whelhcel, W K 
Motley. 

Fred § Perkerson—Chemist, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sponsors: J M Youngblood, D Meri- 
wether. 

Albert L Polese—Text engineer & tech 
sales rep, Solvol Chem Co, Natick, R I. 
Sponsors: G Illovsky, C H A Schmitt. 

Herbert R Preu—Chemist, Standard Ultra- 
marine & Color Co, Huntington, W Va. 
Sponsors: P C Blackman, E R Roper. 

Adolph W Probst—Partner, De Luxe Dy- 
ers, Detroit, Mich. Sponsors: J G Stott, 
A T Brainerd. 

Burnard T Pull—General mgr, Timber- 
line Fabrics Co, Denver, Colo. Sponsors: 
J G Kelley, J C Moertel. 

Berton L Quinton—Supt, Laundry & Dye 
Div, Sau Rog Spread Co, Dalton, Ga. 
Sponsors: A R Williams, Jr, J W Bil- 
lingsley. . 

Albert Reinhold—Asst dyer, Marschner 
Dye Works, Needham, Mass. Sponsors: 
A E Sampson, M E Keane. 

Robert C Riglian—Chemist, Text Div, 
Ansbacher-Siegle Corp, Rosebank, N Y. 
Sponsors: J W Colla, O J Agricola. 

James R Robinson—Text chemist, White- 
house Products Inc, Brooklyn, N Y. 
Sponsors: F S Richardson, J B Gold- 
berg. 

Eldred L Rodgers—Salesman, American 
Aniline Products, Inc, Chicago, Il. 
Sponsors: E B Brearley, F L Wilhelm. 

Frederick T Rodgers—Salesman, American 
Aniline Products, Inc, New York, N Y. 
Sponsors: W D Baird, F F Kraft. 

Jack C Royce—Sales rep, American Ani- 
line Products, Inc, Chicago, Ill. Spon- 
sors: E F Smith, L B MacFarland. 

Joseph A Salzano—Dyer, Associated Dye 
& Print Co, Paterson, N J. Sponsors: 
H B Carpenter, C A Passaro. 

Otto Sedal—Plant chemist, Harding Car- 
pets Ltd, Brantford, Canada. Sponsors: 
C C Urquhart, E McCoy. 
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Karl W Selden. Jr—Asst mgr, The Tex- 
tile Shops, Spartanburg, S C. Sponsors: 
T W Kitchen, E F Patterson. 

Lucien Sellet—Research director, Jacques 
Wolf & Co, Passaic, N J. Sponsor: 
G J Desmond. 

Leonard L Stonely—Supt, Dodgeville Fin- 
ishing Co, Attleboro, Mass. Sponsors: 
A I DeMasi, P H Carr. 

Alex Szuna — Color control supervisor, 
Forstmann Woolen Co, Passaic, N J. 
Sponsors: W Winkler, R L Erlandsen. 

Harry M Thompson, Jr—Owner, Chemi- 
cal Mfg & Sales Co, Sou-Tex Chem Co, 
Mount Holly, N C. Sponsors: P S Gil- 
christ, C W Gilchrist. 

Charles P Tokarz—Asst colorist, Windsor 
Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 
Sponsors: J J Devigne, H A Lamourex. 

William P Utermohlen — Group leader, 
Research Lab, The Toni Co, Chicago, 
Ill. Sponsors: J H Brant, J E Lynn. 

Mary V White—Asst prof, New York 
State College of Home Econ, Ithaca, 
N Y. Sponsors: E E Stout, J Werden. 

Charles A Wilmot—Chemist, Ethyl Corp, 
Baton Rouge, La. Sponsors: W A 
Raimond, N M Mackenzie. 

Burrell L Wood—Chemist, Plexon Corp, 
and Prof of Chemisty, Furman Univ, 
Greenville, S C. Sponsors: E F Slaugh- 
ter, E A Briggs. 

Alfred B Woodman—Supervisor of dye 
lab, Goodall Sanford Inc, Sanford, Me. 
Sponsors: A E Sampson, K L Dorman. 

Masao Yonese—Chief engineer, Kanega- 
fuchi Spinning Co, Ogaki, Japan. Spon- 
sors: C Z Draves, H Luttringhaus. 


JUNIOR 

Edward A Beck—Chemist, Jos Bancroft & 
Sons Co, Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: 
R S Babiarz, H R Hushebeck. 

Augusto Encinas—Text engineer, Mfgrs 
Textiles Forno, Bolivia. Sponsors: C A 
Sylvester, G H Schuler. 

Billy R Ezzell—Dyer, Burlington Mills 
Corp, Burlington, N C. Sponsors: C R 
Neal, C Hooper. 

George H Fisk—Text chemist, Textile Re- 
search Dept, American Viscose Corp. 
Marcus Hook, Pa. Sponsors: J A Wood- 
ruff, W S Sollenberger. 

Gilchrist Garvey — Finisher, Dodgeville 
Finishing Co, Attleboro, Mass. Spon- 
sor: A G DiMasi, P H Carr. 

Aubrey R Hoover II—Salesman, Kali 
Manufacturing Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sponsors: M W Mueller, D P Dameron. 

Robert F Lederer—Text engineer, Utiliza- 
tion Res Division, National Cotton 
Council of America, Washington, D C. 
Sponsors: G S Buck, Jr, L Smith. 

Peter C Lindermeyer—Technician of Dye- 
ing & Printing, Piece Dyeing Works 
Ltd, Basel, Switzerland. Sponsors: E W 
K. Schwarz, E C Hansen. 
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John P Maclellan—Text chemist, Eagley 
Mills, Foy & Gibson Ltd, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. Sponsors: E I Noble, R S May- 
ston. 

Philip X Masciantonio—Analytical chem- 
ist, Fine Chemical Div, Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co, Neville Island, Pa. 
Sponsors: A E Medas, K C Ruppenthal. 

Matt R McCullen, Jr—Trainee, Clear- 
water Finishing Plant, Clearwater, S C. 
Sponsors: F H Myers, W F Thompson. 

Jobn B McNulty — Lab tech, Cranston 
Print Works Co, Cranston, R I. Spon- 
sors: R H Phillips, R J Dion. 

John J] Mitman—Chemist, Jos Bancroft & 
Sons, Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: R C 
Squier, R F Aurich. 

James M Perry—Customer Service Rep, 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, 
Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: G M Rich- 
ardson, P DeMallie. 

Alberto C Rezende—Directing mgr, Emp 
Ind Santo Tirso Ltd; Administrator of 
Estampados Multiculor § A R L, Em- 
preza Industrial de Santo Tirso & 
Estampados Multiculor S A, Oporto, 
Portugal. Sponsor: A J Costa. 

Jean E Rieke—Home economist, textiles, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co, Chicago, IIl. 
Sponsors: E L Phelps, J P Bentert. 

Isaac Safdeye—Production supt, Tejidos 
Celta Limitada, Colombia. Sponsor: H 
W Lutz, Jr. 

Lee S Shefter — Asst chemist, Quaker 
Chemical Products Corp, Conshohocken, 
Pa. Sponsors: J H Davids, J B Irvine. 

Frank A Sheldon—Chemist, Sherdye Mfr, 
Sherwin Williams Co, Gi=bsboro, N J. 
Sponsors: J M Kuhn, M Silverman. 

William D Wirth—Chemist, E I du Pont 
de Nemours & Co, Inc, Wilmington, 
Del. Sponsors: C A Sylvester, G H 
Schuler. 


ASSOCIATE 

Hans Berman — Chief chemist, Conmar 
Products Corp, Newark, N J. 

Benjamin B Bilbao—Indurayon Consoli- 
dada, Barranquilla, Colombia. 

Ansco G Bruinier, Jr—Major div head, 
Tech Lab, E I du Pont de Nemours & 
Co, Inc, Wilmington, Del. 

Elsie N Crouthamel—Instructor, textiles 
& clothing, School of Home Economics, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

William C Duckworth—Market Develop- 
ment, Research Labs, Tennessee Corp, 
College Park, Ga. 

Thaddus H Elder, Jr—Salesman, Ameri- 
can Alcolac Corp, Baltimore, Md. 

John E Hargreaves—Mgr, Scott Testers 
(Southern) Inc, Spartanburg, S C. 

Alton D Hicks—Chemist, Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons, Wilmington, Del. 

William H King—Salesman, I P A South- 
ern, Inc, Greenville, S$ C. 

Sol T Lipsius — Partner, Empire Labs, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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James F Marrs—Asst supt, John Flynn & 
Sons, Salem, Mass. 

Charles Reichman—Editor, Knitted Outer- 
wear Times; National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association, New York, N Y. 

Warren C Rutland—Business rep, Textile 
Industries, Atlanta, Ga. 

Byron Sample—President, Quimica Cu- 
bana, Havana, Cuba. 

Beatrice Tabachnick—Chemist, York Re- 
search Corp of Conn, Stamford, Conn. 

Herbert A Townsley—Industrial chemical 
sales, Dow Chemical Co, Atlanta, Ga. 

Finis C Whitfield—Jr technician, B F 
Goodrich Chem Co, Avon Lake, O. 

STUDENT 

Salvin J Cruz—New Bedford Textile Inst. 
Sponsor: F Tripp. 

Norma Lou Eddy—New Bedford Textile 
Inst. Sponsor: F Tripp. 

David A Morris—New Bedford Textile 
Inst. Sponsor: F Tripp. 

Milton F Jones—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: J L Taylor. 

James Kee Chi — Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: J L Taylor. 

Werner Pels—Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. Sponsor: J L Taylor. 

William T Randall—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: J L Taylor. 

Richard A Ranieri—Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: J L Taylor. 

Wilton N West — Georgia Institute of 
Technology. Sponsor: J L Taylor. 

Eugene S Obidinski—Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. Sponsor: W H Hughes. 

Dorothy M Momany—Purdue University. 
Sponsor: R Padgett. 

John L Twarog—Lowell Textile Institute. 
Sponsor: E E Fickett. 


APPLICATION FOR TRANSFER TO 
SENIOR MEMBERSHIP 
Edward Artim Robert P Ledman 
Edward W Boland J Raymond Nisbet 
William J Broderick Paul Theodos 
Frank H Cooper, Jr Raymond E Townsend 
Leon E Granahan James E Whalen, Jr 


NOTE 


The illustration of the cross section 
of a molten-metal dyeing machine in 
Figure 18 on P545 of the AATCC 
Proceedings, published on August 17, 
1953, failed to indicate that the par- 
ticular machine for which the illustra- 
tion had been drawn was a laboratory 
model in use in the laboratories of 
Imperial Chemical Industries. This 
illustration was taken from a techni- 
cal circular, issued by the Dyestuffs 
Division of that firm, with the title, 
“Vat Dyeing The Standfast 
Molten-Metal Process”. We are sorry 
that full and proper credit was not 
given for the source of the cut in 
Editor of Proceedings. 


question. 
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Report of Annual Meeting 
——Piedmont Section 








September 12, 1953 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N C 


HE Annual Meeting of the Piedmont 

Section was held Saturday, September 
12th, at the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, 
N C, with 165 members and guests at- 
tending. 


Kenneth Campbell presided over a 
morning research meeting, which was at- 
tended by approximately 50 members. 

At the afternoon technical session, R 
H Nuttall, American Aniline Products, 
Inc, spoke on “Dyeing of Naphthols”. 


W O Henley, treasurer of American Ani- 
line Products, Inc, was guest speaker at 
the evening (banquet) session. During the 
banquet, Charles E Mullin was honored 
in absentia, this being the 25th anniver- 
sary of his service as Piedmont Section 
chairman. Dr Mullin was later presented 
with a silver tray. 





Piedmont Section Officers, 1953-54 
Seated (I to r): Clarence A Hooper, secretary; H J Jordan, vice chairman; H A 
Rutherford, chairman; M M McCann, outgoing chairman. 
Standing: R E Rupp, councilor; § L Hayes, national vice president, Southern Region; 
R Hobart Souther, councilor; A Moody Burt, sectional committee; A R Thompson, 


custodian; J C Steele, sectional committee; C O Stevenson, treasurer. 


The following new officers were in- 
ducted for the coming year: 








Chairman Henry A Rutherford, 
School of Textiles, North Carolina 
State College 





Vice chairman —— Herman J Jordan, 
Piedmont Processing Company 





Secretary Clarence Hooper, Burling- 
ton Mills Corporation 


Treasurer C O Stevenson, Ciba 


Company, Inc 








Councilors Harley Y Jennings, Dan 
River Mills; M M McCann, Warwick 
Chemical Division 





Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE HOOPER, 


Secretary 





(L to r): H J Jordan, C O Stevenson, A M Burt, C Hooper, W O Henley, A R Thompson, M M McCann, H A Rutherford, J C Steele, 


On behalf of Dr Charles E Mullin, Pied- 

mont Section chairman in 1928, M M 

McCann (right) accepts a silver tray from 
custodian A R Thompson. 


” Head Table 





R H Nuttall, American Aniline Products, 
Inc, afternoon speaker. 


W E Rixon, R H Nuttall, C N Rabold, R E Rupp. 
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Proceedings of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorist; 


Report of Pacific Northwest 
Section Outing 
HE Pacific Northwest Section held 
its annual cuting, August 8th at the 
Mt Hood Golf Club at Welches, Oregon, 
near Portland. 

The usual golf tournament featured the 
day’s events, which also included horse- 
shoe pitching and a softball game. Golf 
prizes were awarded to Herbert Beck, 
Robert Pickens, Richard Baeudoine, 
Charles Bouthellier and Ben Salkeld. Don 
Adams and Julian Vermeire took the hon- 
ors in horeshoes. 

Three attractive door prizes were drawn 
by Fred Ihlenburg, John Reid and Dale 
Kimsey. 

Thirty-five members were in attendance. 

Very truly yours, 
T M Marshall, Secretary 
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George H Schuler, National Chairman of 
Publicity (left) and Glenn D Jackson, Jr, 
Vice Chairman, during a rare lull in their 
duties at the recent Chicago Convention. 


OUTING PHOTOS 
Pacific Northwest Section 
August 8, 1953 
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Mid-West Section to Hold 
Annual Meeting Nov 7 
HE Annual Meeting of the Mid-West 
Section will be held November 7th at 
the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, with 
the election of officers slated for the after- 


noon session. 


Speaker of the afternoon will be L L 
Walmsley, Textile Research Department, 
Dyeing and Finishing Division, American 
Viscose Corporation, Marcus Hook, Pa. 
His subject will be ‘Fabric Stabilization.” 


The evening session will feature R F 
Stevens, Wilmington office, E I du Pont 
de Nemours & Co, Inc. Mr Stevens, a 
demonstrator on the practical dyeing of 
Orlon will discuss “Dyeing and Finishing 
of Orlon Acrylic Fiber.” 





Reading left to right 


Upper left: Norman G Koehler, Geigy Co, Inc (Toronto); C 
William Mahnken, Geigy 

Upper middle: Edward Artim, S Augstein & Co, Inc; Richard 
B Stehle, Allegheny Dye Works; Harry L Morgan, James 
Lees & Sons Co ° 

Upper right: Frederick V Traut, Globe Dye Works Co; Robert 
C Allison, Geigy 

Center left: Joseph S Lange, Geigy; A Beekman Hilton, Abbe- 
ville Mills Corp 


AATCC Members Visit 


AIL Headquarters at 


Joliet, Illinois 
(September 16, 1953) 
See page P687 


of previous issue 








Members touring AIL’s main Certified Washable Seal 


Editor’s Note — We are indebted 
to Herman L Steen, Geigy Co, 
Inc, for the accompanying photo- 
graphs, taken at the 1953 Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 


SECTICMIES PHARNAC EU ue 


* 










kis 2% 


Center right: Howard A Keenan, Geigy; 
Princeton Knitting Mills, Inc 

Lower left: Albert H Rant, Laurel Soap Mfg Co; Harry C 
Spatz, Geigy; Bernard F Smith, Dyersburg Cotton Prod- 
ucts, Inc 

Lower middle: Seated — Thomas J Gillick, Jr, American Felt 
Co; Howard A Keenan, Geigy; Standing — Conrad M 
Mueller, Geigy; A Wienstein 

Lower right: Ernest V Helms, Geigy; Joe D Mosheim, Crystal 
Springs Bleachery; Harry C Spatz, Geigy; Frank F Myers, 
Geigy (Chicago); Raymond H Schweibert, Geigy 





Paul W Reeves, 





George H Johnson (standing), vice-president of the American Institute of Laundering, 
reads one of the questions submitted by one of the 130 AATCC members visiting AIL. 
Panel members who answered the questions were: (from left) Ralph Yonke, manager 
of the AIL laundry department; Malcolm Woodard, manager of the Certified Wash- 
able Seal laboratories; G H Johnson; Lee Johnston, manager of the laboratory divi- 
sion of the production and engineering department, and George Isaacson, director 
of the service departments. 





The visitors board busses for the return trip to Chicago fol- 


lowing the one-day visit at the national institute. Four busses 
laboratory. were required to transport them to and from Chicago. 
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% PATENT DIGEST @ 


SHRINKPROOFING AND 
COMBINED MOTHPROOFING 
EFFECTS ON WOOL A 2, 04 


U S Pat 2,620,322 
(American Cyanamid Co——Royer, Amick 
Dec 2, 1952) 





This specification points out that inor- 
ganic or organic fluorides and _silico- 
fluorides have been applied for many years 
as mothproofing and insecticidal materials. 
It further points out that shrinkage of 
wool can be prevented by the use of 
alkylated or alcohol-reacted methylolmel- 
amines, followed by curing within the 
fiber (as described for example in John- 
stone’s Re-Issue Patent #22,566). 


A combined effect may be obtained by 
applying an aqueous solution of a water- 
soluble alkylated (methylated) methyl- 
olmelamine in which triethanolamine sil- 
icofluoride is dissolved in the proportion 
of 2-15 p (melamine derivative): 0.5-10 p 
(silicofluoride). 

With this method the melamine con- 
densates advantageously prevent loss of 
triethanolamine silicofluoride in launder- 
ing, further complete penetration by 
both components and fix a relatively large 
amount of the silicofluoride (to an amount 
almost equal to that of the melamine 
derivative). Not only is the triethanola- 
mine silicofluoride water soluble but also 
of nonionic character; it therefore does 
not precipitate the alkylated methylolmel- 
amine nor decrease the stability while 
acting as a curing catalyst at elevated tem- 
peratures. 


Example: an aqueous solution of tri- 
ethanolamine silicofluoride was added to 
a solution of 45 p methylated methy!l- 
olmelamine in 140 p water. Wool flannel 
was impregnated with this solution and 
squeezed to a pick-up of 95%; after air- 
drying at 80°C the finish was cured at 
140°C. Five shrinkage wash tests (accord- 
ing to a procedure outlined in the 1943 
Technical Manual and Yearpook of the 
AATCC, p 223 and 226) showed 1.6% 
shrinkage in the warp and 0.8% in the 
filling while the corresponding figures for 
untreated fabrics of the same construction 
showed 40% in both directions. Exposure 
to black carpet beetle larvae is said to 
have proved the superiority of this process 
insofar as resistance to attacks by insects. 

No references are cited by the Patent 
Office. 
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PAUL WENGRAF 


DYEING CELLULOSE 
ACETATE WITH SALTS OF 
REDUCED ALKALINITY 


C 4, 02 
U §S Pat 2.622.958 
(Sutton December 23, 1952) 





According to the inventor, the deleteri- 
Ous action of strong alkalies on acetate of 
cellulose in vat-dyeing processes may be 
avoided by a) using alkalies weaker than 
caustic soda, e g, ammonia or triethanola- 
mine, or b) by vatting as usual with hydro- 
sulfite-NaOH solutions and adding so- 
dium bicarbonate to transform the caustic 
into carbonate prior to the immersion of 
the goods into the dyebath. Organic 
swelling agents, such as ethanol, ethyl 
lactate, diacetone alcohol, etc, may be 
used in the dyebath in 30-80% concentra- 
tion. 

Examples: 

a) 10 g of Caledon Yellow 3GS (C I 
1132) are vatted with 15 g of sodium 
hydrosulfite and 25 ml of ammonia (sp 
gr 0.880). Ethanol is used as a swelling 
agent. 

b) 2g of Caledon Jade Green 4GP 300 
Paste are vatted with 15 g of caustic soda 
and 15 g of sodium hydrosulfite, the caus- 
tic being converted into sodium carbonate 
through the addition of 24 g of NaHCO:. 
Ethanol is used as the swelling agent. 

Among the references cited by the Pat- 
ent Office: 

U S Pat 2,428,835 (Cela- 
nese/ 1947): dyeing acetate of cellu- 
lose with dispersible acetate dyes 
dissolved in dilute alcohols plus 
thiocyanate [cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 
37, 379 (1948)]. 

U S Pat 2,415,379 (Du 
Pont/1947): dyeing by the pig- 
ment-pad vat process, i e, impreg- 
nating with vat pigment disper- 
sions, then with alkaline reducing 
agents, and finally subjecting the 
goods alternately to steam and 
alkaline treatment [cf Am Dyestuff 
Reptr 36, 419 (1947)]. 

U S Pat 2,276,704 (General 
Aniline/1942): using reaction prod- 
ucts of chloroacetic acid on alkali 
cellulose, i e, carboxymethylcellu- 
lose, as vat dyestuff thickener. 

U S Pat 1,738,976 (Cela- 
nese/1929): applying acetate dyes 
in solvent solutions, e g, lower 
alcohols, rather than using disper- 
sions. 
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Brit Pat 479,867 (Cela- 
nese/ 1938): dyeing acetate of cellu- 
lose with weakly alkaline vats and 
a non-alkaline, water-soluble or- 
ganic liquid, such as isopropanol. 
This method calls principally for 
the use of amines or ammonia in- 
stead of caustic. 


DYEING MIXTURES OF 
CELLULOSE ACETATE AND 
WOOL——Treatment with 








Titaneous Salts C 4, 07 
U S Pat 2,626,202 
(Celanese Corp of America Ward Jan 20, 


1953) 


Fabrics made from mixtures of cellulose 
esters (e g, cellulose acetate) and wool or 
other animal fibers may be uniformly 
dyed by dyeing the cellulose ester com- 
ponent with dispersed dyes, and then 
the wool, with acid dyes. Unfortunately, 
this method normally yields dyeings of 
unsatisfactory light resistance. 

It has been o*served that this draw- 
back is caused at least partly by stains of 
the dispersed dyes that remain on the 
wool portion. Lightfastness may be at- 
tained by removing these stains from the 
animal fibers before dyeing with acid dyes. 
It is claimed that the operation can best 
be effected by a reducing treatment with 
titaneous salts. Reducing with other 
(standard) compounds, such as hydrosul- 
fite, will alter the shade of the cellulose 
acetate fiters to a great extent. The same 
is also true of oxidizing strippers, such as 
hypochlorite. Hydrogen peroxide has no 
stripping effect on the stained wool. Strip- 
ping should be carried out at 25-60°C for 
10-60 minutes, with a bath concentration 
of 0.5-4% by weight. Brands of dispersed 
dyes and acid dyes best suited for this 
process are enumerated. 

Example: a 50:50 mixture of cellulose 
acetate and wool is dyed for one hour at 
75°C in a dyebath of 2% of Celliton Fast 
Pink BA (Pr 234). Ammonia, soap and 
the sodium sulfonate of an alkyloleate 
are used as dispersants. The cellulose 
ester portion is dyed a bluish red shade, 
and the wool fibers are stained reddish 
blue. Thereafter the fabric is stripped for 
30 minutes at 35°C in a 1% bath of 
titaneous sulfate. The shade of the acetate 
fiber is affected while the wool portion 
becomes almost colorless. Finally the wool 


(Concluded on Page 744) 
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Shown viewing the interior of Corning Glass Works’ new trav- 
eling van are Corning executives F F Fleischman, Jr, R H 
Mariner and Russell Brittingham. 


@ Glass Piping on Tour 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N Y, 

has taken its Pyrex Brand Double-Tough 

Glass Pipe on tour this month to tell its 

story to the American and Canadian proc- 

essing industries. A complete exhibit is 
set up in an air-conditioned traveling van, 

34’ long, 8’ wide and better than 11’ high. 
The exhibit includes a field’ fabrication 

demonstration and cascade cooler, piping 
layout and bubble cap column, all in ac- 
tual operation. Also displayed are a jack- 
eted heat exchanger, a packed fractionat- 
ing column, all availatle pive sizes, stand- 
ard and special fittings and components, 
and methods of adapting glass to other 
piping materials. 

Spokesmen for Corning Glass state that 
the glass piping offers a practical solution 
to the problem of transferring liquids and 
gasses where corrosion resistance and prod- 
uct purity are important. 

The manufacturer lists the following 
principal features: 

1) It is tempered for extra strength. 

2) It is made to close tolerances—easy 

to plumb. 

3) It eliminates pipe corrosion. 

4) It is noncontaminating. Cortisone 
and other sensitive drugs may be 
handled safely in glass pipe. 

5) Complete visual production control 
is possible. Color changes in prod- 
uct can be seen immediately. 

6) It is easy to clean, for the liquid 
smooth surface discourages 
build-up of deposits. 

7) It is unusually resistant to thermal 
shock, and can be operated at tem- 
peratures up to 450°F. 

8) It is the least costly of the corrosion- 
resistant material. 


the 
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@ Standard Chemical Breaks 
Ground for New Plant 


Recent ground-breaking ceremonies 
marked the start of construction of a new 
textile chemicals plant in Charlotte, N C, 
by Standard Chemical Products, Inc, Ho- 
token, N J. As previously reported, the 
new installation will cover an area of 
50,000 square feet and will also include 


ample storage facilities. 

Present at the ceremonies was Louis L 
Grombacher, SCP president, who an- 
nounced that the company expects to go 
into full production by next Spring. 


@ GDC Increasing New England 
Facilities 

In order to increase its technical, sales 
and warehouse facilities in New England, 
General Dyestuff Corporation is consol- 
idating its Boston, Mass and Providence, 
R I sales offices under one roof at the 
company’s present location, 85 Tockwot- 
ton St, Providence, R I. 


New construction at the present site 
reportedly will occupy a full square block 
to provide modern sales and office space 
as well as increased laboratory and ware- 
house areas. All personnel from both 
offices will be com’ ined under the direc- 
tion of W A Lord, present sales manager 
in New England, and assisted by W M 
Dewing, former manager of the Boston 
office. It is expected the consolidation 
will be completed by November 1. 


Although GDC will no longer maintain 
laboratory and warehouse space in Boston, 
Frank Benvie will continue to act as the 
concern’s sales representative there. 
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@ 200 Top Officials Attend 
Dedication of New Canadian 
Plant 


More than 200 leaders of Canadian and 
American industry and top government 
and diplomatic officials, including the 
Hon Maurice L Duplessis, prime minister 
of Quebec Province, and the Hon Douglas 
Stuart, U S ambassador to Canada, at- 
tended the official opening of the new 
plant of St Maurice Chemicals Ltd, 
Varennes, Quebec on September 23. 


The new plant has a reported capacity 
for 30 million pounds of formaldehyde 
and 3 million pounds of pentaerythritol, 
the first to be produced in tonnage com- 
mercial quantities in Canada. It is owned 
jointly by Heyden Chemical Corporation 
and Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd of Mon- 
treal. 


Simon Askin, Heyden president, points 
out that St Maurice is now surveying 
possibilities of further expansion in the 
field of formaldehyde-based chemicals and 
other products. 


@ Courtaulds to Market 
Solution-Dyed Rayon Staple 
as “Coloray” 


Courtaulds’ solution-dyed rayon staple, 
first production of which was started in 
this country in August at the company’s 
new plant in Mobile, Ala, will be market- 
ed under the name “Coloray”, according 
to a recent announcement. 


Courtaulds, Ltd, England, the parent 
company that originated colored rayon 
staple in the late thirties, has marketed 
this product under the name “Spun-Dyed 
Fibro.” 


@ Western Branch, NID, Moves 
Garment Analysis Lab 


The Western Branch of the National 
Institute of Drycleaning has moved its 
garment analysis laboratory into new quar- 
ters at 1515 East Chevy Chase Drive, 
Glendale, Calif, with Brooklyn Harris, 
NID Western Manager, in charge. 


The new building was formerly used as 
an architect’s office and affords excellent 
facilities for the work of the lab. 
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e Allied Chemical to Purchase 
Plaskon Division 

Arrangements have teen completed for 
the purchase of the Plaskon Division of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company by 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, of- 
ficers of the two companies have an- 
nounced. 

Plaskon, under Libbey - Owens - Ford 
management since acquisition of the origi- 
nal properties in 1940, has been devel- 
oped into a producer of a wide line of 
plastic molding compounds and resins 
having many commercial, industrial and 
military uses. Of these, the most important 
are derived from urea-formaldehyde bases. 

Allied Chemical plans to operate these 
facilities as a unit of its Barrett Division, 
adding the Plaskon line of products to 
Barrett’s present line of synthetic resins 
and plasticizers. 


@ Robbins Mills Licensed to 
Apply Avcoset 

Robbins Mills, Inc has been licensed by 
American Viscose Corporation to convert 
rayon fatrics under the Avcoset program 
of quality control of washable fabrics. 

Malcolm Jones, president of Robbins 
Mills, Inc, advises that the various divi- 
sions of the corporation will utilize the 
Avcoset process. 

A total of eighteen fabric converters and 
eleven finishers have been licensed to date 
under the program. 





Corrections 


On page 444 of the July 6th issue 
it is stated that the Ruger Textile 
Color Co does acetate application 
printing. Ruger does no printing, 
but produces colors for acetate print- 
ing, which are said to be fast to light 
and gas fading. 


* 


On page 47A of the September 
28th issue, a Western Sales Office is 
listed for Alco Oil & Chemical Cor- 
poration. Alco no longer has a West- 
ern sales office and the ad should 
have listed Alco’s New England office 
located at 610 Industrial Trust Build- 
ing, Providence 3, R I. 


e Askania Appoints Marshall & 
Williams 

Askania Regulator Co, 240 E Ontario 
St, Chicago 11, Illinois, has announced the 
appointment of Marshall & Williams 
Sales Corp, Greenville, South Carolina, as 
sales representative for Askania edge- 
position control and cloth guide in the 
Carolinas and Southeastern Virginia. 

Askania controls for tenter frames, ex- 
amining machines, and other finishing and 
wet-processing equipment are described in 
Askania’s Bulletin 161. 





@ Universal Detergents Opens 
Eastern Sales Office 

Universal Detergents, Inc, Long Beach, 
Calif, manufacturers of alkyl aryl sul- 
fonate surfactants and a line of aromatic 
hydrocarbon solvents, has opened an East- 
ern sales office in the Graybar Bldg, 420 
Lexington Ave, New York, N Y. The 
office will be headed by F H Guernsey, 
Eastern sales manager. 


@ Cyanamid Host to Trade 
Group 

The Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades 
Committee of the Young Men’s Board of 
Trade, Inc, New York, N Y, met at the 
New York offices of American Cyanamid 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza on Sep- 
tember 29th to hear their chairman, Stan- 
ley I Clark, vice president of Sterling 
Drug Company. 

As their part of the program, Cyanamid 
representatives presented a film “Portrait 
of an Industry”, which depicts the dis- 
covery of synthetic dyes and their numer- 
ous applications. 


e Record Freshman Class at 
NBITT 

New Bedford Institute of Textiles and 
Technology opened last month with the 
largest Freshman enrollment in its 55-year 
history. The new group of 174 students 
chiefly consists of men and women from 
the greater New Bedford area. 





NAMES IN THE NEWS 





T THE Annual Meeting of the Textile 

Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
Inc, held in Atlantic City, N J, October 
1-2, WALTER F FANCOURT III, W F 
Fancourt Company, Philadelphia, was 
elected to the presidency. 

L L GROMBACHER, Standard Chemi- 
cal Products, Inc, Hoboken, N J, continues 
as vice president, and CLYDE D MAR- 
LATT, as secretary and treasurer. 

Four new directors were elected to 
bring the total to ten as required by the 
Bylaws of TCMA. Those newly elected 
are J A BRANEGAN, Kali Manufacturing 
Co; JOHN F RIEDER, Leatex Chemical 
Co; GEORGE A GOULSTON, George A 
Goulston Co; and LEON P BRICK, Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co. Those continuing in 
office are H B DOHNER, Amalgamated 
Chemical Corp; W J DUDDY, American 
Aniline & Extract Co, Inc; J B EVANS, 
Dexter Chemical Corp; E E RETTBERG, 
JR, Scholler Bros Inc; Mr Fancourt and 
Mr Grombacher. 
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W F Fancourt Ill 





P ter HORST, formerly general 

manager of the Fiber Division, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
and associate director of research, Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation, has established 
himself as an independent consultant with 
offices in McDonogh, Md. 
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LIFFORD R GILLAM has been ap- 
* pointed chairman of the ASA Com- 
mittee on Institutional Textiles, the first 
meeting of which was held on October 7 
at American Standards Association head- 
quarters in New York. The committee 
will be concerned with the development 
of specifications, test methods, and per- 
formance requirements of fabrics for ho- 
tels, resorts, hospitals, restaurants, educa- 
tional and other public institutions. 

Mr Gillam is general manager of the 
Buck Hill Falls Company. On the com- 
mittee he will represent the American 
Hotels Association for which he has 
served as chairman of the Resort Hotels 
and Research Committees. 


OUIS C BARAIL, consulting biochem- 

ist and toxicologist, has been appointed 
vice president of Ekroth Laboratories, Inc, 
60 Freeman Street, Brooklyn, N Y, where 
he will ke in charge of research and pro- 
motion. 










































CV Mars 


VICTOR MARS has been named 
C vice president in charge of research 
and development for Ansul Chemical Co, 
Marinette, Wisc. His 22-year career with 
Ansul includes service as a research chem- 
ist, refrigeration and industrial chem- 
icals salesman, manager of product de- 
velopment and director of research and 
development. 


AX LUTHY, vice president in 

charge of production and research 
ot Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc and its asso- 
ciate companies, Givaudan Flavors, Inc 
and Sindar Corporation, has just returned 
from a_ three-month visit to Europe. 
While abroad, Dr Luthy visited L Givau- 
dan & Cie, S A, Vernier-Geneva, Switzer- 
land, as well as the other a$sociate com- 
panies of the world-wide Givaudan or- 
ganization in Italy, France and England, 
for the discussion of mutual research and 
production problems. 


OHN E LARKIN has been appointed 
technical sales representative for west- 
ern New England and upper New York 
State, by Onyx Oil & Chemical Co, Jersey 
City, N J. 
ERSONNEL news from Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation’s Michigan Al- 
kali Division last month was highlighted 
by the appointment of four new product 
managers. 

CHARLES F GERLACH, as general 
product manager, inorganic and agricul- 
tural chemicals, will be in charge of the 
marketing of these products. He is also 
responsible for the co-ordination of sales 
plans and programs and liaison between 
manufacturing and sales. He will retain 
direct responsibility for the sale of agri- 
cultural chemicals. 

In his new position as general product 
manager, organic chemicals, WALTER L 
RIPPETEAU will have overall responsi- 
bility for the sale of all Wyandotte’s or- 
ganic products, including synthetic de- 
tergents, industrial organic chemicals, and 
antifreeze glycol. 
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N L AMEND and E J ACKERMAN 
have been appointed product managers 
of industrial organic chemicals sales de- 
partment and glycol sales department re- 
spectively. 





C F Gerlach 





W L Rippeteau 





N L Amend 





E J Ackerman 
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L D Smith 


ONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL INDUS- 

TRIES INC has announced the ap- 
pointment of LELAND D SMITH as di- 
rector of transportation. Mr Smith has 
been associated with the Company since 
1934 and was formerly Southern Division 
traffic manager. Mr Smith will make his 
headquarters in Houston. 


EWS from the Du Pont Company’s 

Textile Fibers Department concerns 
the appointments of DAVID H DAW- 
SON as assistant general manager in 
charge of manufacturing, LESTER S SIN- 
NESS as manager of the sales divisions, 
and WILLIAM T WOOD as head of di 
rect sales for Du Pont’s five fibers. 


Dr Dawson, now assistant general man 
ager of the Company’s Fabrics and Fin- 
ishes Department, takes over the post left 
vacant by the recent retirement of FRANK 
B RIDGWAY. 


Dr Sinness, in his new post, will report 
directly to WILLIAM R CREADICK, as- 
sistant general manager in charge of sales, 
and his new duties include management 
of all sales divisions: direct sales, sales 
service, and advertising and promotion. 


Mr Wood, formerly director of manu- 
facturing for Dacron, Orlon and acetate, 
succeeds Mr Sinness as head of direct sales. 

From the Dyes and Chemicals Division, 
the appointment of KIRKPATRICK P 
FERGUSON as manager of the lakes, 
paper and leather section has been an- 
nounced. Prior to this new appointment 
and transfer to Wilmington, Mr Ferguson 
was sales supervisor for the Division’s 
Chicago District office, covering the paper, 
lake, dry color, carbon paper, and related 
industries in the Midwest. 


The retirement of JAMES J COOK, 
Charlotte, N C district manager for Du 
Pont’s acetate sales, became effective Oc- 
tober 1. He was with the Company almost 
a half century, beginning his career in 
1904 as office boy in the Accounting De- 
partment of the Repauno Works in Gibbs- 
town, N J. 
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K Irey 


ENNETH IREY, assistant manager of 

Heyden Chemical Corporation’s Gar- 
field (N J) plant since 1952, has been 
promoted to chemical production man- 
ager. 

Mr Irey joined Heyden as production 
manager at the Garfield plant in 1949. 
His previous affiliations were with Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Resinox Cor- 
poration and Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration. 


ECIL H CORYAT, vice president and 

director of Stein, Hall & Co, Inc, 
New York, has been awarded the decora- 
tion of Officer in the Order of Orange 
Nassau by Her Majesty, Queen Juliana 
of the Netherlands, for his outstanding 
services on behalf of international trade 
and his lifetime work in promoting better 
business relations between the United 
States and the Netherlands. 

The award was presented to Mr Coryat 
on September 29 by the Netherlands Am- 
bassador, H J van Roijen, at a luncheon 
in New York of the Netherlands Chamber 
of Commerce of which Mr Coryat has 
been vice president and director for many 
years. 

Mr Coryat has had long experience in 
foreign trade and became affiliated with 
Stein, Hall & Co, Inc in 1936. 


HARLES F EDLUND has been named 

dean of faculty at Lowell Techno- 
logical Institute replacing G NATHAN 
REED, who has resigned. Dean Edlund 
has been a member of the Institute staff 
since 1930, most recently as chairman of 
the Division of General Studies and chair- 
man of the faculty. JOHN R ROBERT- 
SON, formerly a professor in the Division 
of General Studies, assumes the chairman- 
ship. 

FELIX S PALUBINSKAS has been ap- 
pointed professor in the Engineering Divi- 
sion to assist in adaptation of electronic 
devices to applications in the textile in- 
dustry. The appointment marks the first 
step in the inauguration at LTI of an elec- 
tronics specialty specifically designed to- 
wards textile applications. 
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G A Sharpe 


ROM General Aniline & Film Corpora- 

tion comes word of the election of 
MATTHEW M GOUGER as vice presi- 
dent and director of personnel relations, 
and the appointment of JOHN 8B 
DEUTSCH as assistant to senior vice pres- 
ident JOHN H HILLDRING. 

Mr Gouger joined GAF in February 
1949 as manager of industrial relations 
for the General Aniline Works (Dyestuff 
and Chemicals) Division and in January 
1950 was appointed director of personnel 
relations for the entire Corporation. He 
has held that position since. 

Mr Deutsch, since May 1952, has been 
with the Patent Management Division of 
the Research Corporation of New York 
and for six years previously he was with 
General Aniline, doing sales and market 
development work for special chemical 
products in GAF’s Antara Division. 

* * *& * 

GRANT A SHARPE has been appoint- 
ed sales representative of General Dyestuff 
Corporation in upper New York State. He 
will reside in Syracuse. Mr Sharpe, who 
succeeds GEORGE B MARTIN, joined 
GDC in 1937. Prior to assuming his new 
duties, he was sales representative in the 
New York-Paterson area. 


E HAYWARD, for the past several 

years with the Industrial division of 
Purex, and Wyandotte Chemicals, has 
been named Western division representa- 
tive of Universal Detergents, Inc, Long 
Beach, California. 
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} Fess ROON, president of Nuodex Prod- 
ucts Co, Inc, Elizabeth, N J, will be 
honored “for his efforts in the fight to 
preserve American democratic liberties” 
by the Paints & Chemicals Division of the 
Joint Defense Appeal (JDA), on Thurs- 
day, November 12, at the Hotel Warwick 
in New York. 


AWRENCE W BASS, industrial devel- 
opment executive, left for Egypt on 
September 3rd, where he will be admin- 
istrator of the Arthur D Little, Inc indus- 
trialization project for that country. 
The project, conducted under contract 
from the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration, was begun last January. The 
initial phase of the project has consisted 
of a study of the raw material resources, 
actual and potential markets, and avail- 
able industrial facilities and skills. The 
purpose of the second phase, under the 
direction of Dr Bass, is to stimulate in- 
dustrial developments. 


OMER C FRITSCH, executive vice 

president of Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany, was elected director of Takamine 
Laboratory, Inc at a special meeting of 
the Board of Directors held at Clifton, 
N J, on September 11. 

KATHERINE McMAHON _ TAKA- 
MINE, executive vice president of the 
firm, was elected president to succeed the 
late EBEN T TAKAMINE. HILDA I 
THOMAS was elected secretary. 

Takamine Laboratory, Inc manufac- 
tures enzymes for pharmaceutical and in- 
dustrial use. 


ERBERT H HATCH, President of 
Hatch Textile Research, Inc, New 
York, N Y, marked his forty-fifth anni- 
versary in the textile business last month. 
In September, 1908, he entered his 
father’s textile adjusting firm, established 
locally in 1880, and continued in that 
profession until May, 1926, when he 
founded the testing laboratory, then 
known as Hatch & Reutlinger, predeces- 
sors of the present company. 
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ARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO 

INC, New York, has announced by 
action of the Board of Directors at a meet- 
ing held in New York, September 23, that 
C WALTER KUHL has relinquished the 
position as president and will continue 
as chairman of the board. DYER S MOSS 
was elected president, CARL W KUHL II, 
executive vice-president and_ treasurer, 
THORWALD LARSON, vice-president in 
charge of sales, and EDWARD GRAY- 
SON, Southern manager. 


LOVIS S POWELL has been named 

Southern technical manager, Textile 
Colors Division, Interchemical Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters at Rock Hill, S$ C. 
Mr Powell joined Interchemical in 1940 
as technical representative. Since that time 
he has served in various capacities both 
in the South and at the main office and 
factory in Hawthorne, N J. 

In order to provide better and faster 
service to the Southern textile trade, lab- 
oratory and warehouse facilities at the 
Rock Hill branch have been expanded 
and technical representatives have been 
strategically located throughout the 
South. HENRY A WELLS has been trans- 
ferred from the sales service laboratories 
at Hawthorne to Rock Hill. LEO H 
CROSSON is located at Charlotte, N C; 
E T McILWAIN at Greenvifle, § C; and 
JACK H EMERSON at Griffin, Ga. 


G DENT MANGUM, JR, has been 
appointed manager of the processing 
research division, Department of Textile 
Research, School of Textiles, North Caro- 
lina State College. 

Mr Mangum, formerly textile engineer 
for the Technical Department, Utilization 
Research Division, National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, Washington, D C, assumed 
his new duties on October | succeeding 
IVAN Y T FENG, who is joining Cela- 
nese Corporation of America in an ex- 
ecutive-training capacity. 


ENJAMIN WOOD, vice president of 

the William Esty Company, Inc, 
New York, has resigned to become ex- 
ecutive director of the Rayon Information 
Center. Prior to his association with Wil- 
liam Esty, Mr Wood was director of mar- 
keting for the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute, and he was for eleven 
years managing director of Tea Bureau, 
Incorporated. Mr Wood assumed his new 
duties October 1st. 
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V H Berman 


VICTOR H BERMAN 


6 sia H BERMAN, president of 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Company, Jer- 
sey City, N J, died at his summer home at 
Allenhurst, N J, on Septemter 29th. He 
was 69. 

A native of New York, Mr Berman 
founded Onyx in an old stable in 1910. 
The company now occupies more than a 
square block, specializing ir industrial and 
textile chemicals with international rep- 
resentation and distribution. 

Active in civic and philanthropic af- 
fairs, Mr Berman was a commissioner and 
treasurer of the Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission and a past president of Ki- 
wanis International, interesting himself 
particularly in its work for underprivi- 


Patent Digest 
(Concluded from Page 739) 


is dyed for 45 minutes at 70°C with 0.75% 
of Alizarine Rubinol R (C I 1091) in the 
presence of acetic acid and anhydrous so- 
dium sulfate. The dyeing is uniform and 
superior in light resistance to those in 
which the fabric is colored with the same 
dyes but not subjected té the intermediate 
cleaning procedure. 
References cited by the Patent Office: 
U_ S Pat 1,847,697 (Etabl 
Petitdidier/1932): printing mixed 
fabrics (acetate cellulose and 
rayon) with amino anthraquinones 
or other acetate dyes, steaming, and 
removing the color on non-acetate 


fibers by reduction. 
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leged children. His various activities won 
for him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from John Marshall College in 
1945. 

Surviving Mr Berman are his wife, two 
daughters and a brother. 


BENJAMIN W COLLINS 


ENJAMIN W COLLINS, chief cor- 

poration chemist of American Viscose 
Corporation, died suddenly on September 
15th while vacationing at Blue Mountain 
Lake, N Y. He was 64 and was sched- 
uled for retirement early next year, after 
more than 30 years employment with the 
Marcus Hook, Pa, corporation. 

Mr Collins was born and raised in 
Swarthmore, Pa. After graduation from 
Swarthmore College, he was employed 
for a short time by E I du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, Inc and Amalgamated 
Leather Co, of Wilmington, Del, before 
joining American Viscose Corporation in 
1921 as a chemist at the Marcus Hook 
plant. In 1936 he was promoted to chief 
chemist for the rayon plant, and in 1946 
was made chief corporation chemist with 
supervisory charge of the technical de- 
partment of all plants of the corporation. 
His contributions to the chemistry of syn- 
thetic fiber production were many, espe- 
cially in the field of quality control tech- 
niques. Surviving are his widow, a 
brother, three sons and five grandchildren. 


Jowett (J Soc Dyers Colourists, 
197-200, August, 1944) 
the stripping of dyed woolens and 


discusses 


other textile materials. This article 
stresses the difficulties in removing 
dyes from acetate of cellulose by 
means of reducing agents, among 
which are mentioned titaneous 
salts. 

Kaswell and Thomson (Am 
Dyestuff Reptr 37, 119, Feb 23, 
1948) the electrolytical 


method characterized by permanent 


describe 


regeneration of the oxidized bath. 
Titaneous salts are listed among 
the reducing agents. (Cf digests of 
Brit P 652,899 and U S Pat 2,549,- 
099 in Am Dyestuff Reptr 41, 539 
(1952).) 
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